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FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN    lOIC 


The  People  in  Shakspere's 

Sonnets 


The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  written  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  by  William  Shakspere  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1593,  and  sent  by  him,  as  a 
testimonial  of  his  respect  and  gratitude,  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  young 
Earl  of  Southampton,  an  accomplished  and  bril- 
liant nobleman,  whose  graces  and  gifts  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sonnets;  as  is  distinctly  stated  in 
them,  in  proof  whereof  these  lines  from  Sonnet 
103  should  be  set  out — 

"  Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject,  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell." 

The  best  evidence  concerning  the  Sonnets  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Sonnets  themselves;  there  is  but 
little  contemporary  evidence  available  concerning 
them,  and  the  innumerable  books  that  have  been 
written  about  the  Sonnets,  with  the  "  views  "  of 
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their  respective  authors,  are,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  entirely  valueless;  many  showing  gross 
ignorance  both  of  Shakspere  and  the  times  when 
he  wrote,  and  of  the  poet's  environment. 

One  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Sonnets  were  addressed  to  some  unknown  young 
gentleman  named  "  Hugh  "  or  "  Hews,"  basing 
his  theory  on  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  Hue  " 
in  the  Sonnets;  as  in  Sonnet  20 : 

"  A  man  in  hue^  all  hues  in  his  controlling." 

And  again  in  Sonnet  67  : 

"  And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue^ 

Also  in  Sonnet  98  : 

"  Of  different  flowers,  in  odour  and  in  hue.^^ 

Lastly  in  Sonnet  104: 

"  So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth 
stand." 

This,  though  absurd,  is  no  greater  nonsense  than 
that  written  by  various  Shaksperian  "  scholars," 
nor  indeed  can  I  except  Dyce,  Dowden,  the  great 
German  Gervinus,  and  others,  as  being  each  of 
them  an  ignoramus,  so  far  as  their  writings  on 
the  Sonnets  is  concerned  :  the  principal  ass  being 
one  Gerald  Massey,  who  conceived  the  idea  that 
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the  "  Black  Woman,"  referred  to  in  the  Sonnets, 
as  Shakspere's  mistress,  was  Arabella  Stuart^  as 
great  a  piece  of  humbug  as  that  of  some  later 
writers,  who  imagine  her  to  have  been  Mary 
Fitton,  a  lady  at  the  "  Court,"  who  got  herself 
entangled  with  the  young  Lord  William  Herbert, 
with  the  result  of  pregnancy;  the  good  Shakspere 
being,  as  these  folk  aver.  Lord  Herbert's  rival  in 
the  lady's  affections.  Another  view,  concocted  by 
some  prurient  mind,  is  that  the  person  addressed 
in  the  Sonnets  was  some  species  of  Bathyllus, 
whom  Shakspere  was  supposed  to  admire.  No 
correct  view  of  the  Sonnets,  nor  a  possible  one, 
exists,  than  that  they  were  written  by  Shakspere, 
for  his  friend  and  patron,  Henry  Wriothesley. 
That  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  Sonnets  them- 
selves, and  from  Shakspere's  other  writings,  but  it 
is  advisable  for  those,  who  wish  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  Sonnets,  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  manner  of  man  Lord  Wriothesley 
was.  That  can  be  understood  by  reading  the 
biography  of  this  brilliant  nobleman  in  the 
"  National  Biography,"  and  from  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  compliments  in  the  Sonnets  paid  to 
this  nobleman  are  not  much  exaggerated.  He 
was  the  most  brilliant  among  the  men  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Court,  and  was,  as  Shakspere  says  in 
Sonnet  i  : 

"  The  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring." 
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And  again  in  Sonnet  37  Shakspere  says  of  him  : 

"  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store." 

If  the  compliments  paid  to  this  nobleman  in  the 
Sonnets,  heightened  no  doubt  by  feelings  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  were  not  deserved,  then 
Shakspere  was  a  liar  and  a  sycophant;  and  that 
cannot  be  said  of  him  in  respect  to  any  other  per- 
son. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakspere  mentions  no 
man  in  any  of  his  writings,  save  and  except  Lord 
Wriothesley,  the  poet  Spenser,  and  Dowland,  the 
lute-player;  these  are  the  only  names  of  contem- 
poraries to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Lord 
Wriothesley's  name  occurs  in  the  dedications  to 
him  of  the  poems  "  Venus  and  Adonis "  and 
"  Lucrece."  Spenser  and  Dowland's  names  occur 
in  a  Sonnet  in  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim."  These 
are  the  only  three  names  mentioned  in  Shakspere's 
writings,  his  Will  excepted. 

But  though  Lord  Wriothesley's  name  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere  but  in  the  two  dedications  of 
the  poems,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he,  and  he  only, 
is  the  person  referred  to  in  many  of  Shakspere's 
earlier  writings.  It  is  he  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  "  The  Lover's  Complaint  "  as  the  seducer. 
In  that  poem  his  almost  hairless  face  is  mentioned, 
as  thus : 
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"  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin, 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin." 

This  corresponds  exactly  with  Sonnet  20,  where 
it  is  said : 

"  A    woman's    face,    with    Nature's    own    hand 
painted." 

Showing  that  his  beard  had  not  then  begun  to 
grow.  He  was,  when  the  Sonnets  were  written, 
twenty-years  of  age,  and  Shakspere  was  twenty- 
nine. 

In  this  poem  he  is  described  as  being  an  accom- 
plished horseman,  and  that  is  known  of  him,  as 
taking  part  in  the  "  jousts  "  or  tourneys  exhibited 
before  the  good  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  Lord 
Wriothesley  who  is  intended  in  Shakspere's 
threnody,  called  "  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle," 
Shakspere  being  the  Turtle,  while  Lord 
Wriothesley  is  the  Phoenix.  The  poem  is  fanciful, 
and,  as  I  think,  beautiful,  though  Mr.  Dyce,  the 
great  Shaksperian,  dismisses  it  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  Dyce  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  great 
man,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest  literary 
perception  or  acumen;  as  is  evidenced  by  his  re- 
marks and  notes  on  Shakspere's  Sonnets;  nor  did 
he  attach  any  value  in  his  studies  to  chronology, 
which  is  of  much  importance  in  dealing  with 
Shakspere's    life    and    writings.     In    Shakspere's 
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"  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Music  ''  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  but  that  Lord  Wriothesley  is 
intended  in  No.  6  in  the  lines : 

"  And   with   such-like  flattering 
Pity  were  he  but  a  king." 

It  is  in  these  Sonnets  there  occur  the  verses,  "  Live 
with  me  and  be  my  love,"  which  are  quoted  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  by  Parson  Hugh. 
Ingenious  critics  have  considered  that  these  lines 
were  written  by  Marlowe;  they  might  go  further 
and  say  that  "  Hamlet  "  was  also  Marlowe's  com- 
position, and  with  as  much  truth.  Sonnet  2, 
among  the  Sonnets,  is  taken  from  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost  ";  as  in  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  Sonnets  3 
and  5  are  also  taken  from  that  play,  and  two  Son- 
nets, I  and  2,  are  taken  from  the  Sonnets.  It  is, 
however,  in  Sonnet  8  that  reference  is  made  to 
Lord  Wriothesley,  and  his  love  for  music,  which 
is  also  evidenced  in  the  Sonnets,  the  eighth  of 
which  commences : 

"  Music  to  hear,  why  hears't  thou  music  sadly  ?  " 

In  Sonnet  8  of  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  occur 
these  lines,  speaking  of  Lord  Wriothesley  as  a 
music-lover,  and  of  Shakspere  as  a  lover  of  "  sweet 
poetry."     The  lines  are  : 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lovest  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
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Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense, 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 

As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lovest  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 

That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes, 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 

Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes; 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign; 

One   knight   loves   both,   and   both   in   thee 


remam." 


This  Sonnet  clearly  refers  to  Lord  Wriothesley  and 
Shakspere,  both  music-lovers,  and  with  it  should 
be  read  Sonnet  8  and  Sonnet  128,  commencing  : 

"  How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  playest." 

This  refers  to  Shakspere's  mistress,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  skilled  performer  on  the  "  virginal," 
and  this  skill,  no  doubt,  attracted  both  Shakspere 
and  Lord  Wriothesley  to  her,  with  the  result  that 
the  young  nobleman  displaced  Shakspere  in  the 
affections  of  this  courtesan;  for  such  she  was,  and 
such  does  Shakspere  term  her;  as  in  the  137th 
Sonnet : 

"  Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which    my    heart    knows    the    wide    world's 
common  place  ?  " 

And  again  in  Sonnet  142  :  ^  =  '^'^- 

"  Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lovest  thos^  '^'" 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo,  as  mine  importune  ^eeji^f. 


■'4 
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Shakspere  was  not  only  a  music-lover,  but  a 
composer  of  music,  as  is  plain  from  the  pub- 
lished "  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Music."  It 
is  most  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  he  wrote  the 
music  to  the  various  songs  in  his  plays.  The  love 
of  music,  no  doubt,  formed  a  bond  of  friendship 
between  him  and  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  probably 
explains  the  lines  in  Sonnet  36  : 

"  Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet    doth    it    steal    sweet    hours    from    love's 
delight," 

referring,  as  I  think,  to  their  indulging  in  the 
pleasures  of  music  together.  One  thing,  however, 
about  the  Sonnets  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  a  "  musical  composition,"  written  to  music,  or 
music  written  to  them.  They  are  "  sonnets,"  and, 
as  the  word  implies,  intended  to  be  sung,  and  the 
most  astounding  fact  about  them  is  that  no  one 
critic  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
structure  or  scheme  of  their  composition.  There 
are  154  Sonnets,  and  they  are  divided  into  three 
themeSy  as  Shakspere  says  in  the  105th  Sonnet : 

"  Three   themes  in  one,  which  wondrous   scope 
affords." 

Now  these  1 54  Sonnets  are  divided  into  "  sets  "  of 
fourteen;  there  being  eleven  "  sets  "  in  all.  The 
major  part,  or  symphony,  consists  of  nine  sets, 
ending  with  Sonnet  126,  and  this  Sonnet  is  the 
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finale  to  the  first  theme,  or  symphony.  This 
finale  is  plainly  marked  by  the  variation  in  the 
Sonnet,  which  differs  from  all  the  preceding  Son- 
nets, being  of  twelve  lines,  and  not  of  fourteen,  as 
are  all  the  others,  and  is  also  consecutively  rhymed, 
whereas  all  the  preceding  Sonnets  are  of  fourteen 
lines,  consisting  of  three  "  quatrains,"  with  the 
"  base  "  or  concluding  couplet  rhymed,  while  in 
the  quatrains  the  lines  rhyme  alternately.  There 
are  thus  left  28  Sonnets,  19  of  which,  addressed 
to  his  mistress,  have  their  finale  in  Sonnet  145, 
which  differs  again  from  the  preceding  Sonnets  in 
metre,  being  in  lines  of  four  feet,  whereas  the 
others  are  of  the  usual  five  feet.  This  Sonnet  is 
the  finale  to  the  second  theme,  or  symphony,  and 
commences  thus : 

"  Those  lips,  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make." 

The  remaining  nine  Sonnets  have  their  finale  in 
the  last  two  Sonnets,  and  are  addressed  to  himself 
by  Shakspere,  the  concluding  Sonnet  being  anti- 
phonal  to  the  preceding,  and  both  form  the  finale 
to  the  whole  composition.  The  Sonnets  thus 
form  one  definite  and  pre-arranged  composition, 
and  there  is  no  casual  work  about  them;  they  are 
of  one  definite  scheme,  and  the  idea  that  the  Son- 
nets were  written  at  different  times  and  on  various 
occasions  is  almost  too  silly  to  be  discussed. 

The  Sonnets  are  as  much  one  composition  as 
"  John  Gilpin  " ;  their  structure  proves  it,  and  no 
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other  explanation  of  them  can  be  given  than  this, 
for  it  happens  to  be  the  correct  one.  Green,  the 
historian,  in  his  "  discursus "  on  Elizabethan 
Literature,  speaks  of  one  Sonnet  as  probably  not 
written  later  than  Shakspere's  fortieth  year.  He 
does  not  mention  which  Sonnet,  but  he  must  refer 
to  Sonnet  73,  which  begins : 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  behold  in  me." 

As  the  date  of  the  Sonnets  is  almost  of  a  certainty 
fixed  in  the  Sonnets  themselves  as  being  the  year 
1593  the  good  historian  is  strangely  wide  of  the 
mark.  In  the  "  National  Biography  "  Sonnet  107 
has  the  date  1603  assigned  to  it,  and  the  writer 
supposes  that  it  was  written  on  the  accession  of 
James  I  to  the  throne.  Both  these  gentlemen 
entirely  ignore  the  "  unity  "  of  the  Sonnets,  as 
does  that  primaeval  intellectuality,  Mr.  Dyce.  The 
good  Green  gives  us  one  of  his  Authorities  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  so  it  may  be  inferred 
that  what  he  wrote  about  the  Sonnets  is  not  worth 
printing;  but  printed  it  has  been,  and  may  deceive 
many  who  do  not  read  too  closely  Mr.  Green's 
effusions.  But  it  is  a  bit  strange  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey  should  be  quoted  as  an  "  Authority." 
What  induced  him  to  write  about  the  Sonnets  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  study  them,  and  he  might  be  a  little  astonished 
at  being  quoted  as  an  Authority  in  a  matter  of 
which  he  knew  but  little,  and  would  take  no  pains 
to  know  more. 
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The  three  important  points  in  the  Sonnets  are : 
Firstly,  their  Unity;  secondly,  their  Date;  and 
thirdly,  the  name  of  the  Person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Their  unity  must  be  proved  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  their  composition;  their  date  must  be 
proved,  and  is  proved,  by  the  Sonnets  themselves 
in  conjunction  with  external  facts;  and  the  name 
of  the  person  (Lord  Wriothesley)  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  is  to  be  proved  by  the  references  con- 
tained in  the  Sonnets  themselves,  which  plainly 
show  that  it  is  to  his  friend  and  patron  that  Shak- 
spere  addressed  his  Sonnets,  and  that  there  is  no 
person  known  to  us  as  being  intimate  with 
Shakspere,  for  whom  the  poet  would  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  composing  no  less  than  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  lines,  when  he 
could  have  devoted  his  time  to  some  more  profit- 
able use,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Sonnets  were  not 
written  for  publication,  or  for  gain,  and  that  Shak- 
spere plainly  indicates  in  the  Sonnets,  and  also  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  a  play  which  is  the 
counter-part  of  the  Sonnets,  and  contains  words 
and  phrases  used  in  the  Sonnets,  and  also  the  char- 
acters in  the  play  are  indicated  in  the  Sonnets, 
especially  the  Black  Lady,  Shakspere's  mistress : 
while  Chapman,  the  poet  in  the  Sonnets,  is  Holo- 
fernes  the  pedant,  while  Lord  Wriothesley  is  the 
dashing  Biron;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
play  and  the  Sonnets  are  synchronous,  and  the 
person  who  cannot  recognize  the  marked  similarity 
between  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  a  very 
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bad  memory,  or  be  extremely  dull,  or  never 
have  read  Shakspcre.  One  great  proof  of  the 
"  unity  "  of  the  Sonnets  is  found  in  their  construc- 
tion, as  before  pointed  out.  They  are  written  in 
"  sets  '*  of  fourteen,  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  that  is  to  say,  eleven  "  sets  "  in  all.  Now  it 
will  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  almost  all,  if  not 
all,  of  the  sets  there  is  a  break  in  the  "  sense  "  or 
subject;  a  change  very  noticeable  in  Sonnets  43, 
57,  71  and  85;  to  this  there  is  a  noticeable  excep- 
tion, and  that  is  Sonnet  99,  where  the  "  sense  "  or 
subject  is  continued  through  from  Sonnet  98.  But 
Shakspere  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  fresh 
set,  by  marking  the  Sonnet  99  by  introducing  a 
recitative  line,  and  making  the  Sonnet  consist  of 
fifteen  lines;  the  others  being  all  of  fourteen.  This 
was  purposed.  The  line,  no  doubt,  is  what  is  called 
a  recitative  line,  and  as  the  Sonnets  were  written 
without  doubt  for  music,  would  be  so  marked. 
They  were  written  for  Lord  Wriothesley  for  his 
own  private  delectation,  and,  as  is  recorded  by 
Meres,  also  for  his  "  own  private  friends,"  and  no 
doubt  were  sung  to  a  lute  accompaniment;  the 
Sonnets  were  only  known  to  Lord  Wriothesley's 
own  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  the  Parson  Meres, 
who  has  given  us  the  only  existing  contemporary 
notice  of  them,  knew  them  only  by  hearsay.  This 
notice  is  contained  in  a  book  written  by  Meres, 
called  "  Palladis  Tamia  "  or  "  Wits'  Treasury." 
Meres  was  a  parson,  and  in  his  book  he  has  given 
us  a  very  valuable  record  of  Shakspere  and  other 
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literary  persons,  and  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than 
twelve  plays  written  by  Shakspere  previous  to  the 
date  of  his  book,  which  was  published  in  1598,  and 
gives  some  clear  idea  of  the  chronology  of  Shak- 
spere's  earlier  works.  Strange  to  say,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  Now 
this  play  was  written  no  later  than  1591,  for  the 
third  part,  we  know  from  Green's  pamphlet,  was 
acted  in  the  early  part  of  1592;  so  that  the  two 
first  parts  must  have  been  produced  in  1591. 
Meres'  omission  to  mention  this  play  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  then  become  a 
resident  in  London.  He  mentions  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  first  in  the  list,  then  the 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  thirdly  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost " ;  but  he  mentions  four  historical  plays  in 
succession,  which  is  improbable.  No  edition  of 
Shakspere,  attempting  to  give  the  plays  in  their 
chronological  order,  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  pub- 
lished, save  one,  which  puts  Titus  Andronicus  as 
Shakspere^s  first  play  produced.  Of  that  no  more 
may  be  said.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cowden 
Clarke's  concordance  to  Shakspere  was  not 
arranged  in  some  attempt  at  chronological  order, 
and  from  that  we  could  notice  the  gradual  change 
in  Shakspere's  phraseology;  for  there  is  a  very 
marked,  though  gradual  change,  in  his  plays  in  the 
phraseology.  Such  a  word  as  "  new-fangled," 
used  in  the  Sonnets  and  one  early  pky,  does  not 
appear  in  his  later  plays.  An  author's  style  and 
phraseology  change  with  his  years,  just  as  a  great 
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painter,  such  as  Turner,  changes  his  style.  "  Mac- 
beth "  and  "  Othello  "  bear  little  likeness  to  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  or  the  "  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  Hence,  it  occurs  that  Clark:e\s 
"  Concordance,"  had  it  been  based  on  the  ascertain- 
able dates  of  Shakspere's  plays,  would  have  been 
of  far  greater  value  for  students  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. My  edition  (Hazlitt's)  of  Shakspere  has  "The 
Twelfth  Night,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona "  (Shakspere's  first  play), 
printed  consecutively,  a  jumble  truly  astonishing. 
In  the  "  National  Biography  "  the  writer  seems  to 
think  that  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  was  Shakspere's 
first  play.  It  was  an  early  play,  and  written  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Sonnets,  which  were  written  in 
the  summer  of  1593,  when  the  good  poet  Mar- 
lowe got  "  stuck "  in  a  drunken  brawl  by  a 
"  drawer  "  or  attendant  in  an  inn  at  Deptford,  and 
thus  was  paid  for  his  blasphemies,  dying  "  The 
Coward  Conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife."  Prattling 
Green,  the  historian,  speaks  of  Shakspere,  when 
writing  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  as  a  "country  lad 
exchanging  quip  and  repartee  with  the  best." 
Shakspere  was  twenty-nine  when  he  wrote  the 
play,  and  the  play,  which  is  a  "  musical  comedy," 
is  entirely  concerned  with  persons  of  Shakspere's 
own  surroundings,  and  would  be  dull  and  unintel- 
ligible if  one  did  not  understand  who  many  of  the 
characters  were,  most  especially  if  one  did  not 
understand  that  the  character  Biron  is  "  written 
round "    Shakspere's    patron    and    friend,    Lord 
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Wriothesley,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
"Prince  Hal"  in  Henry  IV  is  "Hal  Wriothesley," 
and  Falstaff,  with  Poins  and  others,  are  men  of  the 
day.  The  dash  of  youth  and  the  intellectual  bril- 
liance of  Hal  Wriothesley  are  faithfully  depicted  in 
the  character  of  Biron.  Shakspere  idolized  Lord 
Wriothesley.     He  says  so  himself  in  Sonnet  105  : 

"  Let  not  my  love  be  called  Idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idle  show." 

And  no  man,  or  few,  had  better  cause  to  love  and 
respect  another  man  than  Shakspere  had  to  idolize 
Hal  Wriothesley.  He  understood  and  appreciated 
Shakspere's  genius,  and  it  was  he  who  was  the 
founder  of  Shakspere's  fortunes.  To  read  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost "  and  Shakspere's  Sonnets  without 
fully  understanding  that  it  is  Lord  Wriothesley 
who  is  the  man  referred  to  in  both  is  to  drink 
ditch-water  in  lieu  of  champagne.  I  have  drunk 
the  ditch-water.  The  Sonnets  may  be  beautiful, 
but  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  interest  and  unin- 
telligible, unless  we  thoroughly  understand  why 
they  were  written,  also  comprehend  the  story 
in  them,  and  the  references  made  in  them,  and 
also  understand  that  they  are  meant  for  music, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost "  is  meant  for  music,  and  is  a  musical 
comedy,  and  was  played  as  such,  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Mountford,  the  actor,  who  produced  it 
in  that  form. 
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1  first  read  the  Sonnets  in  Dyce's  edition,  know- 
ing then  less  about  Shakspcre  than  even  Dyce  did. 
On  reaching  the  Sonnet  86,  which  begins  : 

"  Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you," 

I  wanted  to  know  who  this  was.  Dyce's  single 
and  laconic  note  satisfied  me,  "  Spenser."  On 
looking  into  the  matter,  some  time  after  I  began 
to  understand  the  good  Dyce,  I  found  that  it  was 
most  extremely  improbable  that  Shakspere  had  ever 
seen  Spenser,  except  perhaps  in  the  year  1597, 
when  he  fled  to  London,  and  died  in  poverty. 
Spenser  lived  on  an  estate  of  3,000  acres  in  county 
Cork  in  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Faery 
Queen,"  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  land- 
ownership,  being,  as  he  says  in  his  Sonnets,  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  condition  in  life.  This  is  not 
to  deride  the  virtuous  Dyce,  but  to  show  how  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate  are  all  the  notes  and  ex- 
planations of  the  Sonnets  hitherto  accorded  us. 
One  special  piece  of  humbug,  written  by  the 
gentleman  who  thought  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  was 
Shakspere's  first  play,  may  be  set  down  here  as  re- 
presenting the  latest  opinion  in  Shaksperian  circles 
on  the  Sonnets : 

"The  sane  student  will  be  content  to  hold  (i) 
that  in  the  Sonnets  Shakspere  did  unlock  his  heart 
— that  they  reveal  the  depths  and  heights  of  the 
great  soul,  which  wrote  his  plays;  (2)  that  his  fair 
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male  friend  and  his  dark,  naughty  woman-love 
have  not  been  identified,  and  probably  never  will 
be;  (3)  that  for  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  this 
identification  is  needless,  however  interesting  it 
would  be.  What  we  want  the  Sonnets  for,  and 
what  we  get  in  them,  is  Shakspere  himself,  unhid 
by  any  character  in  a  play." 

In  which  Sonnet,  or  Sonnets,  Shakspere  did  un- 
lock his  heart  is  not  stated;  nor  do  I  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "  unlocking  his  heart."  I  under- 
stand what  Rousseau  and  St.  Augustine  wrote  of 
themselves,  which  may  be  said  to  be  unlocking 
their  hearts.  Shakspere  did  not  wear  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve  for  "  daws  to  peck  at."  The 
Sonnets  are  a  Verse  Epistle^  or  an  Epistle  in  Verse, 
set  to  music  and  written  for  his  friend  and  patron, 
Lord  Wriothesley,  containing,  among  other  things, 
the  rather  squalid  story  of  the  Black  Woman,  who 
lived  in  Southwark,  where  Shakspere  lodged,  was 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  who  engaged  Lord 
Wriothesley's  affections;  Shakspere  having  pre- 
viously enjoyed  her  as  a  mistress.  This  good 
gentleman  speaks  of  his  "  fair  male  friend  "  and 
his  "  dark,  naughty  woman-love  "  when  he  should 
know  that  the  word  "  fair "  was  never  used  in 
Elizabethan  times,  as  meaning,  as  we  commonly 
use  the  word  nowadays,  the  opposite  to  a  dark  or 
brunette  complexion.  In  Sonnet  144  Shakspere 
says : 

"  My  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
My  worser  spirit,  a  woman  coloured-ill." 
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Two  other  great  Shaksperians  have  also  fallen 
into  this  absurd  error,  and  write  of  Eord 
Wriotheslcy  as  a  youth  with  "  golden  tresses." 
The  word  "  fair  "  is  often  applied  in  older  cookery 
books  to  water,  meaning  fresh,  clean  water.  The 
word  "  fair  "  in  those  days  meant  comely,  sweet, 
handsome,  and  was  applied  to  all  that  was  good  to 
look  upon.  The  word  "  fair  "  is  used  in  the  Son- 
nets nearly  forty  times,  but,  of  course,  never 
as  applied  to  a  complexion,  nor  anywhere  else  in 
this  sense  in  those  days.  This  absurd  though 
trifling  error  would  have  no  importance  whatever, 
did  not  these  gentlemen  lead  themselves  into  an 
amusing  blunder  in  respect  to  another  Sonnet, 
where  the  proper  reference  is  obvious,  and  ex- 
explained  by  a  passage  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  unity  of  the  Sonnets  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  consider  in  the  Sonnets;  and 
by  unity,  be  it  understood,  is  meant  that  they  are 
one  production,  written  at  one  time,  in  one  place 
(Stratford),  and  addressed  to  one  person  (Lord 
Wriothesley)  in,  as  has  been  said,  the  year  1593, 
and,  moreover,  bound  together  in  book-form,  in- 
terleaved, and  sent  to  Lord  Wriothesley  from 
Stratford,  as  Shakspere  says,  as  his  "  oblation  poor 
but  free,"  or  as  he  says  in  Sonnet  26  : 

"  To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit." 

It  is  very  obvious  that  had  they  not  been  bound 
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together  in  book-form,  but  had  been  written  on 
detached  sheets  of  paper,  they  never  would  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe, 
who  published  them  sixteen  years  after  the  date  of 
their  composition  in  1593.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
their  order  have  been  preserved,  but  no  student  of 
the  Sonnets  can  fail  to  see  that  each  Sonnet  is  in 
its  right  order,  and  that  very  few  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  transcribing  them,  and  those  but 
trifling,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ninth  Sonnet,  where 
the  words  "  make-less  wife "  should,  without 
doubt,  be  "mate-less"  wife;  that  is  to  say, 
a  "  widow."  As  has  been  said,  between  the 
"  sets  "  of  fourteen  there  is  a  break  in  the  "  sense," 
but  most  of  the  Sonnets  resume  some  word  that 
occurs  in  the  preceding  Sonnet,  and  many  of  the 
Sonnets  are  companion  Sonnets,  such  as  Nos.  46- 
47,  and  50-51.  The  Sonnets  are  all  of  one  date, 
they  are  all  connected,  except  where  the  breaks 
occur,  and  ideas  and  words  recur  in  them.  Thus 
it  is  said,  and  correctly,  that  the  Sonnet  127,  with 
the  ensuing  Sonnets,  are  addressed  to  the  mis- 
tress; but  this  woman  is  alluded  to  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Sonnets,  in  35  and  36,  also  in  the  Sonnets 
40,  41,  and  42,  showing  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Sonnets  is  not  detachable  from  the  second  part,  and 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  her  in  Sonnet  1 20, 

"  But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee," 

taken  in  conjunction  with  the  line  in  Sonnet  35, 
"  Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare." 
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Various  writers  of  authority  on  the  Sonnets  con- 
sider them  as  "  sporadic,"  that  is  to  say,  written  at 
various   times,    in   sundry   places,   and   on   divers 
occasions.     Even  the  first  Shaksperian  now  living 
is  of  opinion  that  the   107th  Sonnet  was  written 
in  1603;  ^^  ^^  ^^  thinks  (as  he  has  written),  what 
a  field  of  "  dates  ''  is  open  to  us.     To  assign  a 
different  date  to  any  one  Sonnet  is  to  deny  the 
whole    unity    of    the    Sonnets.       Mr.    Halliwell- 
Phillipps  thinks  that  some  of  them  were  addressed 
to  Anne   Hathaway^  when   Shakspere  was  under 
eighteen.     The  unerring  Hazlitt  sagely  says,  that 
such    may   very   well   have   been    the   case,   com- 
patibly with  Mr.  Dyce's  opinion,  "That  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  composed  in  an  assumed 
character,  on  different  subjects,  and  at  different 
times."     Green  says  of  the  Sonnets,  "  That  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  Shakspere's 
*  inner  history '  from  the  Sonnets."     That  may  be 
true,  but  Green  did  not  consider  that  when  a  man 
is  not  writing  about  his  "  inner  history  "  we  have 
but  poor  chance  of  knowing  anything  about  that 
good  "  inner  history."     Shakspere  was  not  writ- 
ing about  his  "  inner  history,"  nor  was  he  writing 
about  his  "  innards."     What  Green  was  doing, 
as  many  others  have  done,  was  to  display  his  own 
"  fine  writing."     Dyce  says  :  "  That  after  repeated 
perusals  of  them,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
written  *  for  the  amusement  and  at  the  suggestions 
of  the  author's  intimate  associates.'  "     There  is 
no  nonsense  in  this  about  Shakspere's  "  inner  his- 
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tory,"  nor  any  such  ineffable  nonsense  as  Green 
quotes  (probably  from  Massey)  as  being  "  finely 
saidy  It  is  thus  "  the  strange  imagery  of  pas- 
sion, which  passes  over  the  magic  mirror,  has  no 
tangible  evidence  before  or  behind  it."  Green  is 
forced  to  add  some  of  his  own  nonsense  to  cap 
Massey's  nonsense,  so  he  says :  "  But  it's  mere 
passing  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  restlessness  and 
agony  within."  Dyce  thinks  the  Sonnets  were 
written  for  the  amusement  of  Shakspere's  friends, 
while  Massey  and  Green  speak  of  the  "  strange 
imagery  of  passion,  and  the  evidence  of  restlessness 
and  agony  within."  So  on  one  side  of  the  picture 
we  have  "  amusement,"  and  on  the  other  side 
"  agony."  To  which  of  these  three  "  wiseacres  " 
are  we  to  pay  any  attention  "^  A  writer  of  this  day 
says :  "  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  belong  to  the 
great  mysteries  of  literature.  Of  their  origin 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  and  the  period  of 
their  composition  has  been  variously  conjectured." 
He  furthermore  says :  "  Many  books  have  been 
written,  and  many  theories  advanced  by  Shak- 
sperian  scholars  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Son- 
nets." Some  students  assert  that  they  are  "  the 
free  outcome  of  a  poetical  imagination."  Some 
that  "  the  man  right  fair  "  is  the  poet's  ideal  self, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  :  his  "  woman  coloured-ill," 
dramatic  art,  or  the  Catholic  Church."  Other 
authorities  "  that  Shakspere  '  unlocked  his  heart ' 
in  these  Sonnets,  and  this  autobiographical  theory 
is  at  present  in  the  ascendant."     On  reading  all 
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these  theories  and  views,  one  may  be  thankful,  with 
good  cause,  that  he  is  not  a  literary  man  or  a 
**  Shaksperian  scholar."  The  fact  is,  that  none  of 
these  good  gentlemen  can  carry  more  than  one 
Sonnet  in  their  heads  at  a  time.  A  man  who  has 
made  himself  "  letter-perfect ''  in  the  Sonnets  will 
understand  the  Sonnets  provided  that  he  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  has 
also  read  the  earlier  plays  of  Shakspere.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  Sonnets,  and  there  never  was. 
But  "  repeated  perusals "  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Sonnets,  but  once  cor- 
rectly explained,  no  difficulty  remains.  As  for 
the  Mary  Fitton  and  Lord  Herbert  idea,  and  Shak- 
spere's  rivalry  with  the  young  nobleman,  it  may 
be  stated  that  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Sonnets,  Lord  Herbert  was  an  innocent  boy,  aged 
thirteen.  The  idea  that  Shakspere  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Court,  or  moved  in  Court  circles,  is 
utter  humbug;  Shakspere  and  Hemynge  and 
Condell  and  Burbage  were  never  "  presented  at 
Court,"  and  had  no  entree  at  Court.  They  were 
actors,  and  consequently  of  no  social  or  aristocratic 
distinction.  There  are  fables  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth conferred  rewards  or  honours  on  Shakspere : 
there  is  not  a  ha'porth  of  proof  of  all  this.  In 
1598,  when  Spenser  died,  the  chaste  Queen  ap- 
pointed Samuel  Daniel  as  Poet  Laureate,  ignoring 
Shakspere  altogether.  The  Queen  did  not  take 
any  stock  in  the  actors  of  the  Blackfriars  Com- 
pany.    Daniel  was  a  poet,  and  had  written  much 
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verse   of  no   inferior   quality.     A   contemporary 
writes  thus  of  him : 

"  For  in  my  judgment  did  the  God  of  verse 
In  English  choose  heroic  deeds  rehearse, 
No  language  half  so  noble  would  he  use 
As  that  of  English  Daniel's  lofty  muse." 

Many  absurd  and  improbable  stories  have 
gathered  themselves  round  about  Shakspere;  one, 
which  is  even  quoted  in  the  "  National  Bio- 
graphy," is  to  the  effect  that  Ben  Jonson  and 
Michael  Drayton  paid  Shakspere  a  visit  at  Strat- 
ford, and  that  they  indulged  in  a  heavy  carouse 
together,  the  consequence  being  that  Shakspere 
died  of  the  effects  of  the  carouse.  It  is  most  im- 
probable that  either  Jonson  or  Drayton  had  suffi- 
cient spare  cash  for  a  journey  to  Stratford  and  back, 
it  is  certainly  most  improbable  that  they  were 
sufficiently  friendly  with  Shakspere  as  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  more  improbable  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently friendly  with  each  other  as  to  be  road- 
companions  together.  The  friendship  between 
Shakspere  and  Jonson  is  mythical.  Shakspere  was 
ten  years  older  than  Jonson,  and  certainly  not  at 
all  likely  to  associate  much  with  him,  especially  in 
Jonson's  earlier  days.  Shakspere  was  well-to-do, 
a  partner  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre;  Jonson  was  a 
no  very  reputable  sot.  Whether  Shakspere  was  a 
drunkard  or  abstemious  we  do  not  know;  but  he 
probably  is  speaking  of  himself  in  the  character 
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of  Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It  "  as  one  who  in  his 
youth  "  never  did  apply  hot  and  rebellious  liquors 
to  his  blood."  Droeshout's  portrait  of  him,  when 
past  forty,  is  not  that  of  a  self-indulgent  man  or 
a  drunkard.  Drayton  mentions  Shakspere  in  some 
verses,  together  with  other  writers  of  the  day,  in 
no  very  eulogistic  terms.     The  lines  are  : 

**  And  be  it  said  of  thee, 
Shakspere,  thou  had'st  as  smooth  a  comic  vein 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain. 
As  strong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage. 
As  anyone  who  trafficked  with  the  stage." 

In  these  lines  Master  Drayton  reveals  his 
opinion  that  "  the  stage  "  was  not  of  so  high  a  level 
as  the  walks  of  sweet  poesy,  through  which  he 
travelled.  Jonson's  panegyric  on  Shakspere  was 
written  after  Shakspere's  death,  which  is  of  no 
small  import.  With  the  probable  exception  of  the 
"  reverend  "  Chapman,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  "  wits,"  or  "  lit'ry  gents,"  of  that  day  were  a 
very  low  lot;  drunken  and  often  blasphemous,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  and  all  hating  and 
jealous  of  each  other :  the  lines  of  Greene  and 
Marlowe  sufficiently  indicate  this.  Jonson  was  a 
well-known  drunkard,  as  shown  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  Fetch  me  Ben  Jonson's  skull  and  fill  it  with  sack 
Rich  as  the  draughts  he  drank,  when  the  whole 
pack 
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Of  jolly  muses  drank,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  as  drunk  as  he." 

The  drunken  and  dissolute  lives,  and  the  pitiable 
deaths  of  Greene  and  Marlowe  show  us  suffi- 
ciently what  the  "  wits  "  of  those  times  were,  nor 
does  what  is  known  of  Davenant  better  the  reputa- 
tion of  old-time  literary  circles.  However,  our 
times  have  changed  all  that.  Before  resuming  the 
subject  of  the  unity  of  the  Sonnets,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  absurd  tales  have  gathered 
themselves  round  about  Shakspere.  The  story  of 
his  deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Park,  also 
the  story  of  his  holding  horses  for  a  living  outside 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  the  story  told  of  Shakspere 
and  Burbage  (told  in  the  "  National  Biography  "), 
where  Shakspere,  in  an  amour  with  some  lady,  tells 
Burbage  that  "  William  the  Conqueror  came  be- 
fore Richard  the  First,"  the  stories  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favours  to  Shakspere,  and  other  fables, 
which  never  existed  in  fact,  or  are  based  on  any 
evidence  whatever,  any  more  than  the  absurd  tale 
of  Shakspere's  death  being  the  result  of  a  drink- 
ing bout  with  Jonson  and  Drayton.  But  these 
lies  live,  and  die  not.  Nor  are  the  "  con- 
jectures "  concerning  Shakspere  anything  but 
worthless.  De  Quincey  is  of  opinion  that  Shak- 
spere was  forced  to  leave  Stratford  on  account  of 
"  matrimonial  feuds,"  and  that  he  fled  to  London 
after  four  year's  of  conjugal  discord.  Charles 
Knight,  who  would  allow  no  disparagement  of  his 
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hero,  considers  that  Shakspere  had  his  wife  and 
children  around  him  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  arrant  nonsense  of  an  en- 
thusiast, perfectly  sane  in  all  other  respects.  De 
Quincey's  view,  for  which  he  adduces  no  evidence 
whatever,  seems  to  be  slightly  favoured  by  an 
unquestionable  authority  on  Shakspere;  but  the 
only  evidence  is  that  of  stray  passages  in  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  which  is  of  no  value  whatever.  With 
regard  to  the  crack-brained  story  of  Mary  Fitton 
and  Shakspere,  plus  Lord  William  Herbert,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Meres  mentions  the 
Sonnets,  together  with  Shakspere's  two  other 
poems,  published  1 594-1 595,  and  Meres'  book 
was  published  in  1598,  when  Lord  Herbert  was,  at 
the  most,  eighteen;  when  the  Sonnets  were  com- 
posed. Lord  Herbert  was  thirteen  years  of  age;  but 
that  little  fact  will  not  dispose  of  the  Mary  Fitton 
conjecture.  What  wag  invented  it.'^  The  fable 
that  Shakspere  was  a  courtier  and  had  an  "  entree  " 
at  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court  is  also  an  absurdity  that 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  times  should 
dispel.  Nor  did  the  poet  ever  drink  at  the  foun- 
tain of  the  good  Queen's  bounty. 

The  life  of  William  Shakspere  and  the  life  of 
Hal  Wriothesley  are  well  and  best  set  out  in  the 
"  National  Biography,"  and  should  be  read  to- 
gether, for  the  proper  and  sensible  understanding 
of  Shakspere's  earlier  plays,  and  of  his  Sonnets, 
but  not,  as  I  think,  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
"  Lucrece,"  which  are  the  first  heirs  of  Shakspere's 
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invention,  written  under  the  influence  of  Spenser, 
in  a  Spenserian  metre,  probably  before  the  year 
1590,  when  Shakspere  first  knew  Hal  Wriothesley. 
But  Shakspere  was  telling  no  purposeless  lie  when 
he  says  that  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention.  "  Lucrece  "  is  obviously  of  the 
same  date;  but  all  persons  can  see  that  the 
dedications  of  these  two  poems  to  Hal  Wriothesley 
were  written  at  the  date  of  their  publication,  and 
at  the  date,  or  a  little  after,  of  the  composition  of 
the  Sonnets,  since  the  resemblance  of  words  and 
phrases  in  them  to  words  and  phrases  in  the  Son- 
nets is  not  merely  noticeable,  but  remarkable.  He 
who  knows  the  Sonnets  can  pick  out  any  words 
and  phrases  in  Shakspere's  writings,  that  occur 
also  in  the  Sonnets,  and  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
relative  distance  in  date  of  the  respective  plays 
from  the  Sonnets.  The  similarity  in  words  or 
phrases  or  similes  is  most  marked  in  Shakspere's 
earlier  plays,  but  most  conspicuous  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  ";  but  this  similarity  is  lost  in  such 
plays  as  "  King  Lear,"  "  The  Tempest,"  etc. 
Green  and  other  notables  think  the  dedication  to 
"  Lucrece  "  evinces  a  greater  love  and  friendship 
between  the  poet  and  his  patron.  I  suppose  that 
this  must  be  so  because  they  say  so.  Green  says 
the  different  tone  of  the  two  dedications  shows 
"  how  rapidly  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  an 
ardent  friendship."  Both  dedications  are  respect- 
ful and  commendably  brief.  The  dedication  to 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  contains  138  words,  that  to 
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"  Lucrece  "  contains  98  words.  The  difference  in 
"  tone  "  is  for  more  subtle  minds  than  mine  to 
judge.  I  have  not  yet  perceived  it.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  similarity  of  the  dedications  to 
the  Sonnets  in  phrasing  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
poems  themselves.  They  were  probably  written 
before  Shakspere  knew  "  Hal  Wriothesley,"  and 
and  published  when  Shakspere  had  established  his 
reputation.  In  the  dedication,  to  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  occur  these  words,  also  occurring  in  the 
Sonnets,  namely :  "  dedicate,  unpolished,  lines, 
censure,  burden,  idle  hours,  invention,  heir,  de- 
formed, ear,  barren,  harvest,  survey."  In  that  to 
"  Lucrece  "  are  these  words  found  in  the  Sonnets : 
"  dedicate,  without-end,  moiety,  untutored,  lines, 
assured,  acceptance."  In  both  cases  the  percentage 
is  rather  high,  and  may  be  to  some  convincing.  It 
is  so  to  me.  The  poems  and  their  dedications  are 
not  of  one  date  or  dates.  It  may  here  be  noticed 
that  the  beautiful  song  in  "  Cymbeline," 

"  Hark  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings," 

has  its  "  germ  "  in  Sonnet  29  : 

"  Haply  I  think  of  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From    sullen    earth,    sings    hymns    at    heaven's 
gate." 

Of   the   "  structure "   of   the   Sonnets   enough 
has  been  said;  that  they  are  in  their  proper  sequence 
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is  certain.  The  fact  that  the  Sonnets  have  been 
preserved  to  us  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
written  at  one  time,  and  in  one  place,  that  they 
were  bound  together  in  book-form,  interleaved^ 
and  sent  to  Hal  Wriothesley  by  Shakspere.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  Sonnets  themselves. 
The  first  statement  is  in  Sonnet  26  : 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit; 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 

Duty  so  great  that  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare." 

Had  Shakspere  been  sending  only  half  a  dozen  or 
even  fifty  Sonnets,  he  would  not  have  spoken  as 
he  does,  nor  would  it  have  been  worth  while  send- 
ing so  small  a  portion  from  Stratford  to  London  in 
evidence  of  "  his  duty."  It  was  the  whole  book 
that  was  sent,  and  this  is  proved  by  Sonnet  77, 
as  also  that  the  book  was  interleaved,  and  in- 
tended by  Shakspere  as  a  testimonial  of  his  grati- 
tude and  respect.  The  Sonnet  must  be  set  out  at 
length  in  support  of  my  view : 

"  Thy  glass  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste. 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  hook  this  learning  may'st  thou 
taste. 
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Look!  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain 

Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt 
find, 

Those  children  nursed,  delivered  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 

These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  shalt  look, 

Shall  profit  thee  and  much  enrich  thy  book.^^ 

Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  The 
Sonnets  were  in  book-form,  and  the  book  was 
interleaved,  so  that  Hal  Wriothesley  could  note 
down  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas,  or  very  probably 
his  own  notes  or  musical  accompaniment.  The 
whole  composition  was  not  unworthy  of  Shakspere 
or  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  it  was  a  "  book  "; 
and  it  was  this  "  book  "  that  in  1609  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
hands  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  who  published  it 
piratically.  The  book  was  intended  by  Shakspere 
as  a  permanent  memorial  for  Hal  Wriothesley, 
who  no  doubt  valued  it,  both  for  its  merits  and  for 
Shakspere's  sake.  The  next  reference  is  in 
Sonnet  125  : 

"  No,  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds^  knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render  only  me  for  thee." 

These  quotations  fully  prove  my  statements,  and 
from  them  it  is  shown  how  the  Sonnets  came  to  be 
preserved  in  their  unity  and  also  in  their  due 
sequence;  and   the  idea  that  any  of  them  were 
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written  at  odd  times  and  divers  places  is  absurd; 
had  they  been  so  written  they  never  would  have 
been  preserved.  The  Sonnets  were  written  for 
Hal  Wriothesley,  who  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, and  of  far  superior  education  to  Shakspere, 
and  whose  influence  on  Shakspere's  writings  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  stated  often,  in  the  Sonnets  by 
Shakspere,  and  is  sufficiently  evidenced  in  Shak- 
spere's earlier  plays,  such  as  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors  "  and  those  plays  where  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Italy.  Shakspere  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Italy, 
but  Lord  Wriothesley  did;  as  Shakspere  says  in 
Sonnet  78  : 

"  But  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee; 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 

And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance." 

I  did  think  that  this  and  the  other  references  to 
Lord  Wriothesley's  "  assistance  "  to  be  gross  and 
sycophantic  flattery  on  William  Shakspere's  part, 
but  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  so  now.  The 
Sonnets,  which  contain  a  plain  acknowledgment  of 
Hal  Wriothesley's  "  assistance "  to  Shakspere 
are  too  many  to  be  set  out  here  in  full,  but  may  be 
mentioned  should  the  reader  feel  inclined  to  verify 
them.     The  first  Sonnet  is  No.  38,  which  says: 

"  How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  live,  that  pour'st  into  my  ver$^/| 


c 
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The  whole  of  this  Sonnet,  with  the  39th,  is  a  plain 
statement  of  Shakspere's  indebtedness  to  Lord 
Wriothesley.  The  whole  of  the  78th  and  79th  are 
of  the  same  tenor.  Sonnet  80  and  the  following 
Sonnets,  up  to  the  end  of  Sonnet  86,  are  much  on 
the  same  subject;  but  it  must  be  especially  noted 
that  Shakspere  says  that  his  patron  had  supervised 
the  poetry  of  other  writers;  as  in  the  lines : 

"  But  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine." 

The  word  filled  should  be  "  filed,^^  I  fancy,  as  in 
Sonnet  85.     In  Sonnet  100  are  these  lines: 

"  Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 

And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument." 

But  for  these  distinct  statements  my  view  could 
not  be  accepted,  nor  indeed  was  it  my  view.  It  is 
so  now.  A  minor  proof  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
Sonnets  cannot  be  but  briefly  mentioned  here,  and 
it  is  a  recurrence  of  some  word  or  words  in  suc- 
ceeding Sonnets,  as  in  Sonnets  33,  34,  and  35, 
where  the  word  "  clouds "  occurs  in  each.  In 
Sonnets  9  and  10  the  word  "  shame  "  occurs  in  the 
last  line  and  first  line  of  each  Sonnet;  so,  too,  in 
Sonnets  iii  and  112,  where  the  word  "pity" 
occurs,  also  in  the  last  and  first  lines;  but  those 
who  think  that  they  are  not  continuous,  and  not 
in  due  order,  or  who  think  that  they  were  written 
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at  various  times  and  places,  have  studied  them  no 
more  carefully  than  Mr.  Dyce. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Shakspere  had  no  de- 
sire for  posthumous  fame;  this  is  true,  for  he  says 
so  himself  in  Sonnet  125  : 

"  Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

That    prove    more    short    than    waste    or 
ruining  ?  " 

He  only  published  two  works,  his  two  poems, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  He  published 
none  of  his  plays,  and  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  He  had  no  property  in  them.  He  sold 
them,  as  soon  as  they  were  written,  to  the  Black- 
friars  Company :  he  being  one  of  the  proprietors. 
They  then  belonged  to  that  proprietorship,  and  it 
was  they  who  then  possessed  the  sole  right  of 
publication.  They  published  none  till  some  time 
after  they  had  been  acted,  so  that  other  theatre 
companies  could  not  get  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, since  there  was  no  law  of  copyright  in  those 
days;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  stenographers 
even  at  that  time.  This  may  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  Sonnets  taken  from  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  but  not  quite,  for  the  appearance  of 
Sonnets  138  and  144  in  a  book  published  by  Isaac 
Jaggard,  called  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  which 
contains  other  pieces  of  Shakspere's  verse.     This 
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publication  is  said  to  have  been  piratical;  that  I 
cannot  say,  never  having  seen  the  original,  and 
the  copies  1  have  seen  all  differ.  The  two  Sonnets 
are  not  quite  accurate,  and  may  thus  have  been 
"  memorized  "  by  some  one.  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  Shakspere  consented  to  their  publication. 
The  profits  arising  from  publication  in  those  days 
must  have  been  but  exiguous.  Shakspere's  two 
poems  had  the  phenomenal  issue  of  eleven 
editions;  but  that  was  extended  over  some  four- 
teen years,  and  the  number  in  an  edition  was  but 
small.  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  had 
the  largest  sale  of  any  book  of  those  times — I 
think  some  eight  or  nine  editions.  It  was  a  large 
book,  and  no  doubt  expensive,  but  well  worth  the 
money.  Burton  quotes  Shakspere,  calling  him 
an  "  elegant  poet,"  and  quoting  Pistol's  saying : 

"  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta, 
Spero  mi  contenta." 

The  money  paid  for  plays  seems  to  have  been 
but  small,  as  the  "  National  Biography  "  points 
out,  while  the  pay  of  actors  seems  to  have  been 
rather  generous.  It  should  be  added  that  Shak- 
spere says  in  the  25th  Sonnet  that  he  was  not 
desirous  of  fame  :  r 

"  Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast." 

And  again  in  Sonnet  8 1  he  says  : 
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"  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Whilst  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave." 

Shakspere  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
wealthy  man,  and  had  always  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Certainly,  after  1593,  his  wealth  was  de- 
rived from  his  share  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
Theatres,  and  his  plays  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  those  theatres.  Alleyne,  who  was  an 
actor,  and  owned  the  Paris  Bear-Gardens  in  South- 
wark,  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  Shakspere's 
"  fellows "  or  partners,  Burbage,  Condell,  and 
Hemynge,  were  also  rich.  Shakspere,  when  writ- 
ing his  Sonnets,  speaks  of  himself  as  well  satisfied 
in  these  words : 

"  If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  with  dust  my  bones  shall 
cover." 

Shakspere's  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  recalls 
these  lines,  in  the  words  "  dust  "  and  "  bones,"  on 
his  gravestone,  while  the  epitaph  on  his  monument, 
with  two  lines  in  Latin  and  six  in  English,  are 
without  doubt  from  the  master-hand  of  the  irre- 
proachable Ben  Jonson,  for  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  may  be  said  no  proof.  The  six  lines 
in  English  are  in  Jonson's  best  style — that  is  to 
say,  stilted,  inharmonious,  and  commonplace;  the 
two  Latin  lines  are  excellent,  and  display  Jonson's 
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scholarship  and  metrical  accomplishments.  Every 
classical  scholar  must  feel  a  "  jar  "  at  the  gross 
false  quantity  in  the  first  lines  in  the  word 
"  Socratem,"  which  the  impeccable  Jonson  treats 
as  if  it  were  pronounced  "  Socratem."  There  was 
little  or  no  similarity  between  Shakspere  and 
Socrates;  but  if  Jonson  had  used  the  word 
"  Sophoclem,"  he  would  have  been  correct 
in  his  metre,  and  also  correct  in  his  com- 
parison, for  between  the  two  poets  Shakspere 
and  Sophocles  a  fair  comparison  exists,  but  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Shakspere  only  a  genius  could 
detect  a  similitude.  There  is,  indeed,  no  proof 
that  Jonson  wrote  the  epitaph,  but  who  can  doubt 
that  he  did?  No  one,  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having. 

I  may  mention  here  a  "  jackassery "  of  the 
stupendous  sage  Carlyle,  who  does  Shakspere  the 
honour  of  notice  in  his  "  Hero-worship."  He 
speaks  of  Shakspere  as  a  Warwickshire  peasant^ 
who  rose  to  be  manager  of  a  theatre,  "  so  that  he 
could  live  without  begging."  Had  Shakspere 
been  a  peasant,  he  would  never  have  been  taught 
to  read  or  write;  he  was  of  gentle  descent,  both 
through  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  had  suffi- 
cient good-breeding  to  have  "  consorted,"  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  high  position.  But  Carlyle  does 
not  lose  his  chance  of  talking  nonsense;  for,  says 
he,  "Doubt  it  not,  he  had  his  own  sorrows;  those 
Sonnets  of  his  will  even  testify  expressly,  in  what 
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deep  waters  he  had  waded  and  swam,  struggling 
for  his  life,  as  what  man  like  him  ever  failed  to 
have  to  do  ?  "  Had  Carlyle  ever  read  the  Sonnets 
he  would  have  seen  in  them  that  Shakspere  was 
then  enjoying  a  "  well-contented  day,"  and  was 
also  enjoying  the  society  and  friendship  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  noblemen  of  the  day.  The 
Chelsea  Sage  then  bemoans  the  fact  that  Shakspere 
had  to  write  for  the  Globe  Playhouse  :  "  His  great 
soul  had  to  crush  itself  as  it  could  into  that  and  no 
other  mould."  The  outcome  of  his  so-called 
"  crushing  and  writing  for  the  Globe  Playhouse  " 
was  that  Shakspere  became  a  very  wealthy  man, 
and  what  he  wrote  for  the  Globe  Playhouse  has 
become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Should  we  speak  of  Shakspere  as  the 
manager  of  a  playhouse,  we  should  remember  that 
Shakspere  was  not^  and  never  was,  the  manager  of 
either  the  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe  Theatre.  That 
is  a  vulgar  error,  much  rife  in  these  days  of  ours. 
He  had  a  share  in  the  proprietorship  of  these 
theatres,  which  he  acquired  by  purchase,  and  also 
through  his  proved  ability  to  write  plays  that  filled 
the  theatre.  That  is  how  he  became,  by  purchase, 
a  partner  in  the  theatre,  and  Burbage,  Condell  and 
Hemynge  knew  his  value  as  a  playwright,  for  in 
making  his  own  fortune  he  contributed  largely  to 
theirs.  To  manage  a  theatre  requires  training  and 
experience,  this  special  training  and  experience  was 
possessed  by  the  person  or  persons  (probably  Con- 
dell  or   Hemynge,   or   both)   who   managed   the 
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theatre  before  Shakspcre  became  a  partner,  and 
managed  it  after  he  became  a  partner,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  Shakspere  ousted  them  from 
their  positions.  Burbage  was  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  as  he  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Burbage  who  was  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  inherited 
his  father's  property.  Had  Shakspere  been  the 
manager,  he  would  have  become  (and  he  never  did 
become)  a  resident  in  London.  He  never  resided 
permanently  in  London;  Stratford  was  his  home, 
and  he  never  abandoned  his  close  connection  with 
that  town,  or  his  relations  and  his  friends  there. 
All  his  money  was  invested  there;  it  was  in  Strat- 
ford that  he  spent  his  summers,  and  it  was  in  the 
quiet  of  Stratford  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  plays; 
and  sufficient  evidence  is  there  in  the  Sonnets 
(written  in  1593)  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Stratford  for  some  years  previously,  and 
most  certain  is  it  that  he  was  never  more  than  a 
"  lodger "  in  London,  and  most  sure  that 
he  never  was  a  leading  actor  in  the  Blackfriars 
Company.  Burbage  was  the  leading  actor;  he  had 
no  superiors  then,  and  perhaps  few  since,  except, 
of  course,  just  at  this  present  time.  But  I  was 
nearly  forgetting  the  great  Carlyle's  remark  on 
Shakspere.  Says  he :  "  If  called  to  define  Shak- 
spere's  faculty,  I  should  say,  Superiority  of  Intel-  % 

lect^  and  think  I  had  included  all  in  that."  Who 
could  better  this  sapience.^  I  think  it  has  been 
here  proved  that  the  Sonnets  are  of  one  date  and 
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composition,  bound  together  in  book-form,  and 
sent  to  Lord  Wriothesley;  and  that  it  was  in  his 
possession,  according  to  Meres'  testimony,  in  the 
year  1598.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them  till 
the  year  1609,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe  pub- 
lished them,  and  prefixed  a  dedication  to  them  of 
his  own  composition,  and  a  very  adroit  one,  too. 
This  dedication  it  is  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble 
among  Shaksperian  critics  and  commentators;  and 
it  is  thus : 

To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing  Sonnets 

Mr.  W.  H.,  all  Happinesse 

and  that  Eternitie 

Promised  by 

Our  ever  living  Poet 

Wisheth 
The  Well  Wishing 
Adventurer  in 
Setting  Forth. 
T.  T. 

Now  had  Thorpe  not  put  in  these  initials 
"  W.H.,"  or  had  omitted  the  dedication  altogether, 
no  one  could  ever  have  doubted  the  fact  that 
Shakspere's  patron  was  the  person  referred  to  in 
the  Sonnets,  but  all  writers  on  the  Sonnets  have 
looked  upon  this  dedication  as  a  real  dedication, 
instead  of  a  "  bogus "  dedication,  invented  by 
Thorpe.  Dunderhead  Dyce  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  Mr.  W.  H.  "  was  "  Nobody  at  all "; 
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thinking  it  to  be  probable  that  the  practical  Shak- 
spere  spent  his  time  in  writing  over  two  thousand 
lines  of  verse  to  an  imaginary  party.  More 
learned  folk,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  Lord  William 
Herbert;  but  Dyce  in  some  way  was  right,  for 
"  Mr.  W.  H."  was  an  imaginary  person,  had  no 
existence  whatever,  and  so  might  well  be  called 
'*  Mr.  Nobody  at  all."  The  obvious  explanation 
is  that  Mr.  Thorpe  dared  not  use  Lord 
Wriothesley's  name,  but  he  conveyed  the  requisite 
information  to  purchasers  of  his  volumes,  that  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  was  Henry 
Wriothesley,  by  the  simple  transversion  of  the 
mitials  "  H.  W."  to  "  W.  H.";  so  those  who  pur- 
chased the  book  knew  very  well  that  the  "  ever- 
living  poet  "  was  Shakspere  (for  the  book  was 
entitled  "Shakespeare's  Sonnettes"),  and  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  Thorpe  thus 
kept  himself  on  the  "  windy  side  of  the  law."  As 
far  as  I  can  learn,  there  was  but  one  edition  pub- 
lished, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was 
stopped  by  Lord  Wriothesley.  It  is  not  known 
where  Lord  Wriothesley  was  at  the  date  of  pub- 
lication; probably  not  in  London,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  Shakspere  was  at  Stratford;  and 
Master  Thorpe  chose  his  opportunity.  Thorpe 
styles  himself  as  "  The  well-wishing  adventurer," 
and  his  publishing  was  an  adventure,  and  he  did 
not  dare  put  his  name  to  the  dedication,  but  it  was 
entered  in  his  name  at  Stationers'  Hall,  he  being 
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obliged  so  to  enter  it.  Thorpe  was  a  low-class  and 
unscrupulous  person,  and  published  other  pro- 
ductions as  speculations,  buying  the  manuscripts. 
Had  the  publication  been  made  with  the  leave 
or  cognizance  of  either  Shakspere  or  Lord 
Wriothesley,  their  names  would  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  or  dedication,  as  would  Mr. 
Thorpe's  name  also  have  appeared  in  full. 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  also  "  Lucrece,"  were  pub- 
lished without  any  concealment  of  the  names  of 
the  author  or  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Thorpe's  edition  was  unauthorized  and 
illegal,  and,  as  I  think,  the  publication  was 
stopped.  Shakspere's  name  at  that  time  was  quite 
*' good  "  enough  to  sell  more  than  one  edition; 
still,  Thorpe  deserves  the  credit  of  having  befooled 
almost  all  Shaksperian  commentators. 

Neither  Shakspere  nor  Lord  Wriothesley  would 
have  permitted  the  publication  of  the  Sonnets. 
Shakspere  would  not  have  permitted  his  adultery 
to  be  revealed,  nor  would  Lord  Wriothesley  have 
allowed  his  pre-nuptial  amours  to  have  been  made 
public. 

Now  the  only  authority  on  Shakspere  deals  care- 
fully with  the  fact  that  the  Sonnets  got  into 
Thorpe's  hands,  and  gives  his  view  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Thorpe  got  them;  for  he  did  get  them, 
in  their  entirety^  and  in  their  due  order :  in  fact, 
as  they  were  originally  written  by  Shakspere,  with 
but  very  few  and  trifling  errors,  which  are  due  to 
the  transcriber.     His  explanation  is  the  only  pos- 
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siblc  one,  at  first  sight,  and  he,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  critic  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  see, 
and  to  explain,  this  diflficulty,  which  though  appar- 
ent has  not  suggested  itself  to  others.      He  thinks 
that    the    Sonnets,    while   in    Eord    Wriothesley's 
possession,  had  been  copied  by  some  one  with  the 
sanction  of  Eord  Wriothesley;  and  that  this  copy 
was  sold  by  this  person  in  the  year  1609  ^^  ^^^ 
adventurer,  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  piratical  book- 
seller.    Had  Lord  Wriothesley  permitted  any  of 
his  friends  to  take  a  whole  copy  of  the  Sonnets, 
this  view  would  be  correct,  and  in  fact  the  only 
possible    view,    or    explanation.     It    is,    however, 
extremely   improbable    that   any   of   Lord    Wrio- 
thesley's  friends  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
copy  over  two  thousand  lines  of  verse;  nor  would 
Lord  Wriothesley  have  been  inclined  to  give  even 
a  friend  permission  to  copy  the  whole  of  his  friend 
Shakspere's  verse  epistle.     He  may  have  done  so, 
and  that  is  the  only  solution^  except  my  solution, 
which  I  here  put  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
persons  who  are  able  to  judge  in  the  matter,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  consideration  of  our  best 
authority  (should  he  ever  read  it)  on  Shakspere, 
for  he  is  the  best  judge.     Now  this  is  how  Master 
Thorpe   got    hold    of    Shakspere's    Sonnet-Book, 
which  he  had  presented  to  Hal  Wriothesley.     This 
Sonnet-Book  remained  in  his  lordship's  possession 
till  the  year  1601.     In  that  year  Wriothesley  be- 
came implicated  in  the  "  Essex  Rising."     He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  like 
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enough  to  have  lost  his  head,  but  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  two  years.  On  the  death  of  the 
chaste  Queen  he  was  liberated.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  on  his  arrest  the  authorities  searched  his  house, 
and  in  particular,  examined  all  his  papers,  and  it  is 
most  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  his  Sonnet- 
Book  was  confiscated  by  one  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  search.  By  confiscation  I  mean 
"  purloining,"  and  probably  other  articles  of  port- 
able value  disappeared  at  the  same  time.  The 
Sonnet-Book  (if  this  view  be  correct)  would  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  purloiner,  and 
he  thought  that,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  a  little  money  out  of  it, 
and  so  made  a  bargain  with  Thorpe,  who  was  not 
unwilling  to  take  the  risk,  and  chose  what  he 
thought  was  a  suitable  time  and  opportunity. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the 
matter;  at  all  events  it  explains  how  the  Sonnet- 
Book  passed  out  of  Lord  Wriothesley's  possession. 
Neither  Shakspere  nor  Wriothesley  would  have 
consented  to  the  publication,  and  as  there  was  but 
one  edition  published,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Lord  Wriothesley,  who  was  then  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  was  able  to  stop  all  further  publica- 
tion by  the  ingenious  Thorpe.  With  regard  to 
the  publication  of  Sonnets  138  and  144  in  the 
"  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  published  by  Jaggard,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  definite  statement.  Three 
Sonnets  in  that  book  are*  taken  from  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  and  may  have  been  "  memorized  " 
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by  some  person  present  at  the  production  of  the 
play,  nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  other  pieces 
of  Shakspcre's  verse  in  that  volume.  As  I  have 
never  seen  the  original,  I  cannot  say  whether  "  The 
Phoenix  and  the  Turtle,"  "  The  Lover's  Com- 
plaint," and  "  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Music  " 
are  included  in  one  volume  with  the  "  Passionate 
Pilgrim."  "  The  Lover's  Complaint  "  contains 
an  exact  description  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  describ- 
ing his  horsemanship,  his  beardless  face,  and  his 
well-known  custom  of  wearing  his  hair  in  long 
locks,  hanging  down  to  his  shoulders,  as  also  his 
auburn  or  reddish-brown  coloured  hair,  as  in  these 
lines : 

"  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls." 

Most  of  the  verses  in  the  foregoing  works  are 
"  written  round  "  Lord  Wriothesley,  as  too  the 
character  Biron  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  it 
is  he  that  is  the  chief  subject  in  the  Sonnets,  and 
for  whom  they  were  written,  and  of  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  manner  of  doubt. 

In  Sonnets  loo  and  io2,  Shakspere  refers  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses 
for  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  probably  the  verses  in 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  and  elsewhere  are  those 
intended,  and  probably  others,  most  of  them  for 
music.     The  lines  are  : 
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"  Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 
Sing  to  the  ear,  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument." 

In  Sonnet  102  are  these  lines : 

"  Our  love  was  new  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays." 

There  are,  I  believe,  in  "  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim "  some  translations  of  Ovid  which  are 
ascribed  to  Shakspere;  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
translations  were  done  by  Lord  Wriothesley,  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

As  we  know  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  his  Son- 
nets for  publication,  or  for  gain,  the  common- 
sense  question  arises,  Why  did  Shakspere  write  the 
Sonnets?  vShakspere  was  not  a  man  who  dis- 
regarded money.  He  knew  the  value  both  of 
time  and  money.  He  was  through  life  of  rather  a 
frugal  disposition,  and  had  a  careful  intent  for  sav- 
ing and  investing  money,  which  he  invested  in 
land  at  Stratford,  as  mentioned  in  his  Will.  His 
one  extravagance  was  possibly  in  dress.  He 
thought,  and  most  rightly,  that  the  apparel  did  oft 
proclaim  the  man;  he  alludes  to  this  habit  in 
Sonnet  146  in  the  line : 

"  Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay." 
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But  it  was  necessary  for  Shakspere  to  dress  well, 
as  he  kept  in  the  company  of  his  social  superiors. 
A  sot  like  Jonson  is  never  neatly  or  well  dressed — 
better  a  dandy  than  a  sloven.  The  Sonnets, 
no  inconsiderable  task,  were  written  for  Lord 
Wriothesley  as  an  expression  of  Shakspere's  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  a  great  service  done  for  him  by 
his  lordship.  It  was,  without  doubt,  Lord 
Wriothesley  who  enabled  Shakspere  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre;  and  that 
partnership  made  Shakspere's  fortune.  Lucrative 
from  the  first,  it  became  more  profitable  after  the 
building  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Hazlitt  deals  very 
sensibly  with  the  matter,  but  he  failed  to  under- 
stand quite  what  did  take  place.  Says  he  :  "  One 
very  large  stone  in  the  foundation  of  Shakspere's 
fortunes  consisted  of  a  magnificent  donation  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Lord  Wriothesley,  in  return 
for  the  dedication  to  that  nobleman  of  '  Venus  and 
Adonis.'  "  This  donation,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
"  assumes  in  Rowe's  statement,  the  absurdly 
exaggerated  form  of  a  *  thousand  pounds.'  " 
Hazlitt  is  certainly  right  in  this,  if  it  were  a 
"  donation  ";  for  this  sum  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Lord  Wriothesley  made  no  such  "  donation." 
This  sum  is  according  to  Rowe,  who  may  have 
believed  it.  Hazlitt,  however,  furnishes  us  with 
the  probable  truth,  though  he  did  not  see  it  him- 
self;  for  he   says   that   on   the  statement  of   Sir 
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William  Davenant,  this  sum  was  given  to  Shak- 
spere  "  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  pur- 
chase which  he  (Lord  Wriothesley)  heard  he  had  a 
mind  to."  We  can  pick  out  the  real  truth  from 
this,  though  Davenant  is  none  too  reliable  an 
authority,  and  knew  little  of  Shakspere  but  by 
hearsay;  his  father  being  an  intimate  friend  of 
Shakspere's;  and,  indeed,  Davenant  was  forty-two 
years  younger  than  Shakspere,  and  was  but  ten  or 
eleven  years  old  when  the  poet  died.  But  we  can 
find  in  Shakspere's  works  some  evidence  as  to  all 
this.  The  plain  and  unconcealed  fact  is  that  Lord 
Wriothesley  never  presented  Shakspere  with  so 
enormous  a  donation  as  that  of  one  thousand 
pounds;  but  without  doubt  he  assisted  Shakspere 
to  purchase  a  share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  by 
becoming  surety  for  him  for  the  purchase-money, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  advanced  to  Shakspere  partly 
on  his  own  security — namely,  the  share  purchased 
and  the  additional  security  of  Lord  Wriothesley's 
bond.  The  lenders  of  the  moneys  were  thus  amply 
secured.  In  plain  English,  Lord  Wriothesley  be- 
came surety  for  Shakspere's  repayment  of  the 
money  to  the  person  or  persons  who  advanced  the 
money.  The  theatre  was  exceedingly  prosperous, 
and  in  no  small  way  at  all  made  prosperous  by  the 
undoubted  quality  and  exceeding  popularity  of  the 
plays  Shakspere  produced.  Those  plays  were  in 
no  way  ephemeral,  but  retained  their  power  to  fill 
the  theatre,  and  that  was  best  known  to  Burbage 
and  Co.,  all  practical  men.     Now  it  is  certain  that 
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Shakspcre  became  a  partner  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  at  an  early  date,  probably  in  the  latter  part 
of  1592  or  early  in  1593  (the  date  when  the  Son- 
nets were  written),  and  it  is  certain  that  Shakspere 
had,  at  that  date,  no  such  sum  of  money  as  would 
have  purchased  him  a  share  in  that  theatre,  the 
principal  one  in  London.  Lie  could  only  have 
obtained  that  money  by  borrowing,  and  he  could 
not  have  borrowed  the  money  without  the  security 
of  some  person  whose  security  was  good;  he  could 
not  have  borrowed  the  money  on  his  own  security, 
even  with  the  security  of  the  purchased  share. 
Burbage  and  Co.  would  have  been  willing  enough 
to  take  Shakspere  into  partnership,  and  thus 
secure  him  as  the  playwright  of  the  theatre;  but 
of  course  not  without  his  paying  a  fair  price  for 
the  share  in  the  partnership.  The  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  may  not  have  been  too  high  a 
price  for  a  share  in  the  principal  theatre  in  London. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  price  was  as  high  as  one 
thousand  pounds;  but  sure  am  I  that  rumour  set 
down  that  sum  as  the  price;  but  it  was  a  sub- 
stantial price,  proper  value  for  the  share,  agreed  on 
by  Shakspere  and  Burbage  and  Co.  It  was  a  plain, 
businesslike  transaction.  But  in  Shakspere's  works 
(of  that  date)  there  is,  I  think,  confirmation  of  all 
this.  When  Shakspere  became  a  partner,  no  doubt 
much  surprise  and  speculation  were  created :  folks 
wondered  how  Shakspere  could  have  obtained  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  the  share;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  rumoured  that  Lord  Wriothesley,  who  was 
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very  wealthy,  and  whose  close  friendship  with 
Shakspere  was  very  well  known,  had  given  him  the 
money  to  make  the  purchase :  and  it  was  without 
doubt  that  this  rumour  was  the  basis  of  Davenant's 
and  Rowe's  statement.  Rowe  not  being  exactly 
a  fool,  or  one  likely  to  exaggerate,  repeated  the 
rumour,  for  he  believed  it,  as  any  man,  living 
some  time  after  Shakspere's  death,  might  have  be- 
lieved it.  Shakspere,  who  was  a  reticent  man, 
kept  his  own  counsel,  but  knew  well  enough  of 
the  rumours,  and  made  jest  of  them  in  his  plays,  no 
doubt  for  the  benefit  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
so  tauntingly  made  frequent  reference  in  his  plays 
to  the  sum  of  "  one  thousand  pound."  Many 
references  in  Shakspere's  plays  are  not  intelligible 
to  us,  as  for  instance  the  word  "  Eyliads  "  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives,"  and  the  well-known  reference  to 
"^^  Wild-Half-Can  stabbing  Potts."  There  is  a 
double  meaning  or  a  play  on  words  in  both  these 
references,  plain  enough,  as  many  other  references 
in  Shakspere's  dialogues,  and  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  the  audiences  of  that  time;  but  certainly 
not  to  an  ordinary  Shaksperian  critic,  but  plain 
enough  to  us  when  explained.  In  "  Henry  IV  " 
Falstaff  says  to  Justice  Shallow,  "  Master  Shallow, 
I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound,^^  and  again  he  says 
to  Justice  Shallow,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have 
made  new  liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the 
thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you."  In  the 
same  play  Falstaff  says  to  the  Chief  Justice,  "  Will 
your   Lordship    lend    me    a    thousand   pound    to 
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furnish  me  forth  ?  "  And  in  the  first  part  of  the 
play  this  passage  occurs,  with  Prince  Hal  (Hal 
Wriotheslcy)  as  an  interlocutor  : 

^^Hostess.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord,  and  said  this 
other  day  you  owed  him  a  thousand  pound. 

Prince  Henry  (to  Falstaff).  Sirrah,  do  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pound? 

Falstaff.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  A  million ! 
Thy  love  is  worth  a  million  :  thou  owest  me  thy 
love." 

Without  doubt  Lord  Wriothesley  and  Chap- 
man were  present  at  the  first-night  performance  of 
this  play.  There  are  other  references  to  this  sum 
of  one  thousand  pound^  not  set  out  here,  and  my 
readers  can  judge,  as  well  as  I,  whether  these  refer- 
ences are  accidental,  or  whether  Shakspere  was 
hinting  at  the  rumour  that  he  had  been  given 
a  thousand  pounds.  Shakspere's  enemies,  no 
doubt,  were  envious  at  his  advance  in  prosperity, 
and  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  believe  or  not  that 
Lord  Wriothesley  had  given  him  the  money.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Wriothesley  had  given  him  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  however  deep  his  friendship  with  Shak- 
spere might  have  been,  or  if  he  had  been  so  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  the  dedication  to  him  of 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  which,  unless  I  am  a  fool 
(which  is  possible),  was  published  after  Shak- 
spere had  become  a  partner  in  the  theatre.     But  it  is 
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in  the  Sonnets  that  I  find  obvious  reasons  to  sup- 
port my  view.  That  they  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  critics  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  busy  themselves  in  hunting  after 
mysteries  when  there  are  no  mysteries  at  all  in 
them,  or  of  their  date.  There  is  one  mystery  in 
the  Sonnets,  which  to  me  is  no  mystery,  but  which 
I  cannot  prove,  in  the  line  in  Sonnet  1 1 1 . 

"  Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  this  strong  infection." 

Now  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  eysel,"  but  I  know  it  does  not  there  mean 
"  vinegar."  There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  Son- 
nets, except  the  invented  ones,  and  they  are 
numerous  enough.  In  the  Sonnets  will  be  found 
confirmation  for  my  statement  that  Shakspere  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  share  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  through  the  assistance  of  Lord  Wriothes- 
ley,  who  went  surety  for  Shakspere  for  the  money 
borrowed  by  him  to  make  the  said  purchase.  The 
Sonnets  show  that  Shakspere  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  In 
Sonnet  117  Shakspere  says : 

"  Accuse  me  thus,  that  I  have  scanted  all. 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ^ 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased 
right?'* 
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This  Sonnet  directly  expresses  the  fact,  especially 
in  the  words  repay^  bonds^  and  dear-purchased^ 
that  Shakspere  was  under  an  obligation  to  Lord 
Wriothesley,  and  this  obligation  was  most  proba- 
bly, and,  as  I  say,  most  certainly  the  assistance 
given  the  poet  by  this  nobleman  in  the  purchase 
of  a  share  in  the  theatre  company.  Could  it  have 
been  anything  else  ?  I  trow  not.  The  words 
"  dear-purchased  right ''  were  not  inadvisedly 
used,  but  purposely;  though  a  casual  reader  would 
not  attach  any  significance  to  them.  They  are  full 
of  meaning,  if  my  interpretation  be  correct,  and 
Lord  Wriothesley  fully  understood  them.  The 
word  "  dear  "  is  significant,  and  the  words  "  all 
bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  "  confirm  my  opinion 
that  Shakspere  is  referring  to  Lord  Wriothesley's 
assistance,  and  he  would  not  have  used  the  word 
"  bonds  "  if  it  had  not  had  some  special  meaning. 
But  there  is  another  Sonnet  which  corroborates  my 
view,  and  that  is  Sonnet  134,  in, which  Shakspere 
may  be  said  to  be  writing  of  one  thing  and  mean- 
ing another,  but  the  allusion  would  not  be  lost 
upon  Lord  Wriothesley.     It  is  thus  : 

"  For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind. 
He  learned,  but  surety-like^  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  so  fast  doth  bind." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  bond  occurs 
again  here,  and  taking  these  two  references  to- 
gether, a  strong  case,  I  believe,  is  made  out  for 
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my  view,  that  Shakspere  was  enabled  to  make  his 
purchase  through  Lord  Wriothesley's  bond  of 
surety,  and  it  is  in  the  Sonnets,  which  I  maintain 
w*ere  written  at  that  time,  he  makes  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lord  Wriothesley's  assistance.  If  this 
be  not  so,  what  meaning  have  the  references 
quoted  ?  None  whatever.  The  foregoing  remarks 
do,  I  think,  satisfactorily  answer  the  obvious  and 
natural  question,  Why  did  Shakspere  write  the 
Sonnets,  since  they  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion or  for  gain  ? 

They  were  written  by  William  Shakspere  as  an 
expression  of  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Wriothesley 
for  having  assisted  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  No  other  rational  ex- 
planation can  be  given,  and  no  other  exists. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  decide  upon  is 
the  date  of  the  Sonnets.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  their  unity,  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  the  reason  why  they  were  written,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Sonnets 
from  the  Sonnets  themselves,  taking  into  consi- 
deration a  few  external  and  certain  facts.  It  has 
been  shown  from  Meres'  notice  of  them  that  they 
were  written  before  the  year  1598,  the  date  of  his 
book,  which  mentions  his  "  sugared  "  Sonnets,  to- 
gether with  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece," 
which  were  published  1593  and  1594,  and  it  is 
certain  from  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
Sonnets  and  the  play,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  that 
they  were  written  at  almost  the  identical  time  as 
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the  play,  from  the  strong  resemblance  in  their 
wording,  and  from  the  fact  that  Rosaline,  the  black 
or  dark  lady  in  the  play,  appears  in  the  Sonnets  as 
the  Black  Woman,  Shakspere's  mistress,  whose 
affections,  as  stated  in  the  Sonnets,  were  usurped 
by  Lord  Wriothesley,  as  particularly  shown  in 
Sonnet  42,  in  the  line  : 

"  That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief." 

And  also  in  Sonnet  134: 

"  So,  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine," 

And  also  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  (Chapman) 
referred  to  constantly  in  the  Sonnets,  appears  as 
Holofernes  in  the  play. 

From  a  rather  close  study  of  the  Sonnets  I  state 
with  full  confidence  that  they  were  written  in  the 
summer  of  1593,  and  that  they  were  being  written 
at  the  time  of  Marlowe's  death,  which  occurred  in 
June  at  Deptford  in  that  year.  Marlowe  was  a 
man  of  the  same  age  as  Shakspere,  and  was  twenty- 
nine  when  he  was  despatched.  He  was  of  un- 
doubted genius  as  a  playwright;  he  had  been 
educated  at  the  King's  School  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Corpus  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  an  atheist 
and  open  blasphemer;  not  the  only  one  among  the 
great  Elizabethan  "  wits."  He  had  fled  to  Dept- 
ford to  avoid  arrest  for  his  repeated  public 
blasphemies,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Sonnets  67,   66^  and   74  have,  when  considered 
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together,  unmistakable  references  to  him.  The 
first  refers  to  his  blasphemies — impiety,  as  Shak- 
spere  terms  them — and  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Wriothesley  associated  with  him,  as  with  other 
men  of  literary  abilities.  The  reference  is  this, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word  infection 
occurs  in  this  Sonnet,  as  also  in  Sonnet  1 1 1  and  in 
Sonnet  94,  and  the  meaning  is  clear  enough  to  an 
ordinary  man,  when  pointed  out.     The  lines  are : 

"  Ah,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  by  his  presence  grace  impiety^ 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ?  " 

This  expresses  Shakspere's  regrets  that  Lord 
Wriothesley  should  be  in  the  society  of  such  a 
blasphemer,  as  the  word  impiety  denotes,  and  the 
words,  "  That  sin  by  him  advantage  should 
achieve,"  also  denotes  Shakspere's  regrets  that 
such  a  man  should  have  the  honour,  or  advantage^ 
of  Lord  Wriothesley's  acquaintance.  Another 
reference  to  infection  is  in  Sonnet  in: 

"  Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 

Potions  of  eysel,  'gainst  this  strong  infection." 

The  remaining  reference  is  in  Sonnet  94  : 

"  But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity." 
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As  will  be  seen,  these  lines  have  an  especial  mean- 
ing, and  are  directed  against  Marlowe,  as  I  believe, 
and  it  will  be  shown,  or  hinted,  the  precise 
signification  of  the  word  infection,  thus  repeated. 
My  readers  can  well  guess  that  signification,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  pass  on  to  the  next  Sonnet,  which 
confirms  my  opinion,  and  by  which  other  diflBcul- 
ties  in  the  Sonnets  are  explainable,  and  a  few 
mistakes  by  competent  critics  pointed  out.  That 
all  this  points  to  Marlowe,  I  maintain,  and  my 
readers  may  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  Sonnet  68 
is  the  reference  to  some  one  wearing  false  hair,  and 
it  is  this : 

"  Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  born. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow, 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay." 

Now  these  lines  are  noticeable.  I  do  not  say 
they  refer  to  Marlowe;  they  refer  to  some 
one,  and  I  think  that  it  is  he.  Now  for  the 
evidence.  In  the  Sonnet  125  are  these  lines, 
which  have  puzzled  most : 

"  No;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render  only  me  for  thee." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  "  seconds  "  is 
mentioned  here  as  in  Sonnet  68.  But  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  is  the  same  jeering  notice 
of  "  seconds,"  and  "  second  head."  It  is  in  the 
second  act  and  second  scene  of  that  play  : 

"  So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bore  them  in  the  sepulchre. ^^ 

This  passage  is  a  direct  parallel  to  the  passage 
quoted  from  Sonnet  68;  they  come  from  the  same 
pen  and  have  the  same  point.  Two  writers  in 
standard  works  of  biography  have  been  misled  in 
reading  Sonnet  68.  They  imagine  that  the 
"  golden  tresses  of  the  dead "  refer  to  Lord 
Wriothesley  with  his  "golden  tresses,"  and  one 
writer  backs  up  his  opinion  by  quoting  from  the 
Sonnet  144 : 

"  My  better  angel  is  a  man  right  /^ir," 

proving,  as  he  thinks,  that  Lord  Wriothesley  was 
golden-haired.  As  has  been  shown,  the  word 
"  fair  "  was  never  used  in  this  sense  by  Shakspere 
as  opposed  to  a  dark  (or  brunette)  hair  or  com- 
plexion. As  shown  in  his  existing  portraits.  Lord 
Wriothesley's  hair  was  dark  auburn,  or  reddish- 
brown,  as  also  shown  in  "  The  Lover's  Com- 
plaint," already  quoted : 

"  His  hrowny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls," 
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but  it  strangely  happens  that  the  good  Shakspere 
himself  mentions  the  colour  of  Lord  Wriothesley's 
hair,  in  Sonnet  99,  where  he  says : 

"  The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair," 

which  is  a  near  approach  to  "  auburn."  Hasty 
reading  caused  error  in  the  critics.  It  is  not  of 
importance  what  colour  Lord  Wriothesley's  hair 
was,  but  he  certainly  did  not  wear  false  hair. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  words  sin  and 
impiety  refer  to  Marlowe.  They  refer  to  some 
one,  and  the  description  suits  him.  The  line 
quoted  from  Sonnet  125,  "  which  is  not  mixed  with 
seconds,"  contains  the  same  reference  as  in  Sonnet 
68,  and  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  :  and  it 
is  a  reference  to  the  Malady  of  France  which  killed 
Doll  Tearsheet  "  in  the  spital."  The  mighty 
Shaksperian  critics,  Malone  and  Steevens,  were  at 
a  loss  to  explain  the  word  "  seconds,"  so  they 
actually  consulted  an  old  woman,  who  promptly 
and  correctly  told  them  that  the  word  "  seconds  " 
meant  "  seconds  flour,"  as  opposed  to  the  finer  or 
more  finely-bolted  flour.  The  old  girl  was  right, 
for  that  all  know  to  be  the  common  household  and 
market  name  for  the  second  quality  of  flour.  How 
Steevens  and  Malone  came  to  be  so  ignorant,  I 
know  not;  it  could  not  be  because  they  were  Shak- 
sperian commentators.  However,  the  word  in  the 
Sonnets  does  not  refer  to  flour,  but  to  the  "  infec- 
tion "  before  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  Malady  of 
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France  that  is  meant.  People  who  read  Shakspere 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  words  "  French 
crown,"  signifying  a  bald  head,  a  head  made  bare 
by  the  "  secondary  "  attacks  of  this  complaint,  and 
the  gentleman  who  wore  the  "  golden  tresses  of  the 
the  dead "  had  suffered  from  this  "  infection." 
And,  as  I  think,  it  was  Marlowe  who  was  he,  for 
in  the  play  Shakspere  says,  "  And  wild  Half-Can 
stabbed  Potts. ^^  This  was  well  understood  by  the 
audience  at  that  date.  "  Wild  Half-Can  "  is  the 
name  given  to  the  attendant,  or  "  drawer,"  as  they 
were  called,  at  the  Deptford  inn,  who  stabbed 
Marlowe  with  his  knife  when  the  good  poet  had 
attacked  him  with  his  sword.  The  man's  name 
was  Archer,  or  Ingram,  and  said  to  be  a  gipsy;  and 
the  word  "  Potts,"  which  hides  Marlowe's  name, 
may  refer  to  him  as  a  drunkard,  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  or  more  probably  refers  to  the  alliterative 
English  word  of  three  letters  for  the  Malady  of 
France.  Shakspere  was  fond  of  alliteration,  or  in 
English,  "  puns,"  which  irritated  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson  so  much,  as  shown  in  his  criticism  on 
Shakspere,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that,  when  Shakspere  was 
obliged  to  change  the  name  of  "  Oldcastle," 
which  may  be  alliterative^  he  chose  the  name  Fal- 
staff,  also  probably  alliterative,  as  indicating 
"  False  Stuff,"  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure;  as  is 
always  the  case  with  Shakspere  : 
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Suspect  we  may,  but  not  directly  tell." 
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But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Shakspere  re- 
ferred to  Marlowe,  and  his  death,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  swashbuckler,"  who  throws  his  sword  on 
the  table,  saying,  "  God  send  me  no  need  of  thee," 
then,  as  Shakespere  says,  "  draws  it  on  the 
drawer."  All  this  is  not  plain  to  us,  as  much  of 
Shakspere's  dialogue  is  obscure.  We  do  not 
understand  the  topical  allusions  in  it,  which  leads 
some  to  say  that  they  prefer  Shakspere  in  the  study 
to  Shakspere  on  the  modern  stage.  I  have  seen 
Shakspere  on  the  modern  stage,  and  have  noted 
that  the  critics  invariably  speak  of  the  leading 
actor's  scholarly  interpretation  of  his  character.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  poor  man  has  no  more 
"  scholarship  "  than  a  goat.  Still,  "  scholarly  "  is 
the  proper  and  recognized  epithet.  Now  again, 
in  reference  to  Marlowe,  we  must  read  carefully 
Sonnet  74,  which  refers,  without  doubt,  to  Mar- 
lowe's death,  and  thereby  indicates  the  date  of  the 
Sonnets,  as  being  in  1593;  though  that  would  not 
establish  the  date  of  the  Sonnets  in  itself,  yet  it 
tallies  exactly  with  the  date  given  in  Sonnet  104. 
These  two  dates  correspond,  and  so  is  fixed,  of 
a  certainty^  the  date  of  the  Sonnets,  as  being 
written  in  1593;  and,  as  I  think,  that  date  cannot 
be  gainsaid.     These  are  the  lines  in  Sonnet  74  : 

"  So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead, 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered." 
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The  expression  "  a  wretch's  knife "  does 
certainly  seem  to  refer  to  the  "  drawer "  who 
stabbed  Marlowe  with  his  knife,  and  the  words 
"  too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered,"  cannot  refer 
very  well  to  anyone  but  Marlowe,  whose  de- 
bauched and  impious  life  may  thus  be  fittingly 
described.  It  is  not  possible  for  Shakspere, 
though  seemingly  speaking  of  himself,  to  have 
meant  himself.  Such  a  description  would  have 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  Shakspere,  but  cruelly 
descriptive  of  Marlowe.  We  may  now  turn  to 
Sonnet  104,  which  contains  an  almost  certain,  or 
absolutely  certain,  date;  and  that  date  is  1593.  If, 
however,  as  critics  say,  the  Sonnets  are  sporadic, 
written  at  different  times  and  places,  no  one  could 
fix  a  date  for  any  of  them,  and  we  might  look 
upon  Shakspere  as  a  belated  hen,  laying  her  eggs 
in  all  the  other  hens'  nests.  There  is,  however, 
not  the  slighest  doubt  about  the  unity  of  the  Son- 
nets, and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
date  of  the  Sonnets;  and  that  is  proved  by  the 
Sonnets  themselves;  or,  I  am  a  most  egregious 
nincompoop.  Anyone  who  can  read,  and  think, 
can  see  the  date  of  the  Sonnets;  nor  can  they  deny 
it  when  pointed  out  to  them.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  see  it,  and  when  I  had  seen  it  I  felt  no 
satisfaction  at  all  in  my  perceptive  faculties,  and 
must  admit  that  they  are,  in  literary  matters, 
extremely  defective;  but  that  troubles  me  not  a  jot, 
not  being  literary. 

It  is  in  Sonnet  104  that  the  date  of  the  Sonnets 
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is  fixed.  In  the  first  line  the  word  "  fair  "  is  used 
in  the  invariable  sense  of  that  time.  The  lines 
are : 

"  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 

For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters' 
cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers' 
pride; 
Three    beauteous    springs    to    yellow    autumn 
turn'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen." 

This  Sonnet  distinctly  shows  its  date,  as  being 
three  years  after  Shakspere's  first  introduction  to 
Lord  Wriothesley.  Now  it  is  known  that  Lord 
Wriothesley  came  to  London,  and  was  presented 
at  Court,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He 
was  of  conspicuous  and  gallant  bearing,  extremely 
handsome  and  accomplished,  and  the  compliments 
paid  to  him  in  the  Sonnets  are  in  no  way  exagger- 
ated, and  that  is  proved  by  the  account  of  him  in 
the  "  National  Biography,"  which  certainly  is  no 
sycophant,  but  is  almost  as  complimentary  to  him 
as  are  Shakspere's  verses;  which,  when  they  speak 
of  his  "  beauty,  birth,  and  wealth,  and  wit "  are 
recording  facts;  and  his  intellectual  abilities  were 
in  no  way  inferior  to  his  physical  endowments.  As 
has  been  said,  he  is  the  subject  of  most  of  Shak- 
spere's  verses,   as  well  as   of   the   Sonnets,   and 
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certainly  the  character  of  Biron  in  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  the  character  of  Prince  Hal  in  "  Henry 
IV5"  of  Romeo  (with  Benvolio  as  shadowing  forth 
Shakspere  himself)  are  all  "  written  round  "  Hal 
Wriothesley,  Shakspere's  friend  and  patron.  It 
was  in  the  year  1590  that  Shakspere  first  met  Lord 
Wriothesley,  and  so  it  is  easy  reckoning  that  it  was 
in  1593  that  Shakspere  was  writing  Sonnet  104. 
When  Lord  Wriothesley  came  to  London  in  1590, 
and  was  presented  at  Court,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he,  with  his  friends  (the  Duke  of  Rutland 
being  one),  visited  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and 
was  received  with  due  courtesy  by  Burbage  and 
Co. ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  rising  actor  and  play- 
wright, Shakspere,  was  presented  to  his  lordship. 
It  must  be  noted  that  Shakspere  then  was  not  one 
of  the  smaller  or  inferior  actors,  else  he  would 
not  have  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  his 
lordship,  or  in  Shakspere's  words,  "  when  first 
your  eye  I  eyed."  It  was  in  1590,  when  Hal 
Wriothesley  was  seventeen  years  old,  that  he  came 
to  London,  was  presented  at  Court,  and  the  Son- 
nets were  written,  after  an  acquaintance  of  three 
years,  in  the  year  1593.  Can  anyone  doubt  this? 
I  do  not.  But  there  is  another  correlative  refer- 
ence, which  attests  my  statement,  and  that  is 
plainly  set  out  in  Sonnets  3  and  9,  which  speak  of 
Lord  Wriothesley's  mother  in  these  lines : 

Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 
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She  is  again  referred  to  in  Sonnet  9,  in  these 
words : 

"  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 

That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ?  " 

These  two  references  are  to  Lord  Wriothesley's 
mother,  Lady  Southampton,  who  had  been  a 
widow  for  thirteen  years,  and  remarried  in  1594, 
when  her  son  attained  his  majority.  Had  the 
Sonnets  been  written  later  than  1594,  Shakspere 
would  not  have  written  of  her  as  a  "  widow  " — at 
least,  I  think  not.  Now  Sonnets  74  and  104,  to- 
gether with  Sonnets  3  and  9,  establish  clearly  the 
date  of  the  Sonnets  as  being  1593;  and  it  is  thus 
from  the  Sonnets  themselves^  as  has  been  said,  that 
their  date  is  fixed,  sufficient  for  the  understanding 
of  persons  who  have  not  befuddled  their  intellects 
by  reading  the  "  views  "  of  such  learned  people  as 
Gervinus,  Dyce,  Massey,  and  a  host  of  other  intel- 
lectualities; and  we  need  not  be  told  by  any  "  pan- 
jandrums "  in  Shaksperian  literature,  "  that  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakspere  belong  to  the  great 
mysteries  of  literature,  and  that  of  their  origin 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  and  the  period  of 
their  composition  has  been  variously  conjectured." 
It  is  as  plain  as  Bill  Cobbett's  proverbial  pikestaff, 
that  they  were  written  for  Lord  Wriothesley  by 
William  Shakspere  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the 
year  1593.  Those  who  want  to  investigate 
*^  mysteries "  should  turn  their  attention  to  the 
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subject  of  the  disappearance  of  Tom  Paine' s  bones. 
That  might  repay  them. 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  book  that  I  have  never  read, 
but  am  sure  that  my  reference  is  correct,  and  it  is 
a  book  called  "  Willobie  and  his  Avisa,"  which  is 
an  attack  on  Master  Shakspere  and  his  friend,  Hal 
Wriothesley;  this  book  was  probably  the  composi- 
tion of  George  Chapman,  Shakspere' s  enemy,  and 
his  "  pal,"  whom  Shakspere  describes  in  Sonnet 
86,  thus  (and  it  may  be  Matthew  Roydon) : 

"  He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  Ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence, 
But  when  your  countenance  filed  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter  :  that  enfeebled  mine." 

In  this  book  Shakspere  is  called  "  Willobie,"  and 
his  mistress,  the  Black  Woman,  is  called  "  Avisa," 
some  not  unwisely  thinking  this  word  signifies  that 
her  name  was  "  Bird  " ;  "  Avisa  "  being  much  like 
the  word  "  Avis,"  which  doth  signify,  in  Latin,  a 
Bird.  This,  of  course,  would  be  her  good  hus- 
band's name,  she  being,  as  the  Sonnet  tells  us,  a 
married  woman ;  the  words  being  : 

"  In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke." 

From  what  I  know  of  Shakspere,  I  fancy  the  word 
"  Avisa  "  is  an  "  alliterative  "  for  "  Alice  " ;  this 
is  of  not  much,  or  any  importance,  and  the  point  I 
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wish  to  demonstrate  is,  that  this  book  was  written 
in  1594,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Sonnets.  In 
this  book  Shakspere  and  Lord  Wriothesley,  to- 
gether with  the  woman,  "  coloured-ill,"  mentioned 
in  the  Sonnets,  are  plainly  referred  to,  and  the  writers 
of  this  attack  on  Shakspere  point  out  him  under  the 
initials  "  W.S.,"  indicate  clearly  Lord  Wriothesley 
under  the  initials  "  H.W.,"  and  tell  us  as  clearly  as 
possible  who  the  woman  was,  who  lived  at,  or 
was  mistress  of  the  George  Inn  in  Southwark. 
These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  they 
show  the  date  of  the  Sonnets  by  the  date  of  the 
book,  which  was  published  in  1594,  and  also  by 
the  clearest  indication  of  Shakespere,  Henry 
Wriothesley  and  the  "  black "  virginal-playing 
courtesan  who  had  ensnared  our  poet  William,  and 
subsequently  annexed  a  richer  booty  in  "  Hal  " 
Wriothesley.  I  regret  not  having  read  the  book 
myself,  as  I  might  have  learned  some  new  facts  in 
this  little  matter,  but  that  the  references  in  the 
book,  as  here  stated,  are  correct,  I  am  certain;  and 
if  I  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  a  library,  not 
having  one  of  my  own,  I  might  have  found  some- 
thing more,  which  should  not  be  omitted  by  one 
writing  on  the  Sonnets. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  date  of  the 
Sonnets,  and  now  I  will  proceed  me  to  the  Black 
Woman,  who  has  just  been  mentioned.  There 
is  a  good  deal  about  her  in  the  Sonnets.  It  is 
always  said  that  the  last  twenty-eight  Sonnets  are 
addressed    to    her.     This    is    incorrectly    correct. 
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This  woman  is  referred  to  in  Sonnets  35  and  36, 
and  then  in  Sonnets  40,  41,  and  42,  and  this  can- 
not be  denied,  but  is  always  omitted  in  any  refer- 
ence to  her.  Nor  are  all  the  last  twenty-eight  Son- 
nets addressed  to  her.  The  last  nine  Sonnets  are 
chiefly  addressed  by  Shakspere  to  himself.  Sonnet 
146  commencing  thus: 

"  Poor  soul,  thou  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Fooled  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,"  etc. 

These  little  inaccuracies  of  commentators  may 
be  trifling,  but  would  not  be  made  by  anyone  who 
knew  the  Sonnets;  and  those  who  wish  to  know 
something  about  the  Sonnets  may  as  well  be  in- 
structed about  them. 

The  astute  Dr.  Furnivall,  as  before  quoted,  says 
"  that  Shakspere's  '  fair '  male  friend  and  his 
*  dark,'  naughty  woman-love  have  not  yet  been 
identified."  It  is  plain  that  the  "  fair  "  friend  is 
Wriothesley,  and  can  be  no  one  else;  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  who  the  dark,  naughty  woman-love 
is.  A  very  full  description  of  her  is  given  in  the 
Sonnets,  in  many  respects  not  a  very  compliment- 
ary one  :  true  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  her  name, 
but  we  know  very  well  what  she  was,  from  Shak- 
spere's words,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  quite 
a  lot  about  her.  I  may  now  say  that  the  George 
Inn  in  Southwark  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
London  Bridge,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road, 
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near  "  the  Tabard,"  mentioned  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales.*'  It  was  an  old  galleried  inn,  which  I  knew 
well,  and  I  believe  has  been  turned  into  a  railway 
depot;  such  places  not  being  of  any  interest  to  such 
an  illuminating  body  of  scholars  as  the  London 
County  Council. 

Now  this  woman  appears  to  have  been  a 
courtesan,  as  appears  in  Sonnet  137,  in  these  lines  : 

"  If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride.^^ 

And  again  in  the  ninth  line : 

"  Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which    my    heart    knows    the    wide    world's 
common-place.^  " 

And  of  Shakspere's  relations  with  her,  these  lines 
are  sufficient  in  Sonnet  138  : 

"  Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flattered  be." 

She  appears  to  have  been  a  skilled  musician, 
which  attracted  Shakspere  and  Lord  Wriothesley 
to  her,  both  of  them  being  music-lovers. 

Sonnet  128  attests  this: 

"  How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
To  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  my  soul  confounds." 
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This  Sonnet  should  be  read  carefully,  and  also  con- 
trasted with  Sonnet  8,  which  begins  : 

"  Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  ?  " 

These  two  Sonnets  should  be  read  together;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  Sonnet  8  could  not  have  been 
written  by  anyone  but  a  practised  musician,  as  Son- 
net 87  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  any- 
one who  was  not  thoroughly  well- versed  in  the  law 
and  its  technicalities;  and  of  that  I  speak  from 
knowledge.  This  woman  is  spoken  of  in  the  Son- 
nets as  being  "  black,"  which  is  a  slight,  but  not  a 
great  poetical  exaggeration.  She  is  "  Rosaline  "  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost."  She  was  not  a  negress, 
but  she  was  most  probably  a  Moor.  There  were 
Moorish  courtesans  in  London  in  those  good  days; 
William  Davenant  is  recorded  to  have  suffered  in 
an  encounter  with  one  who  lived  in  Westminster 
Yard.  The  references  to  Rosaline's  "  blackness  " 
in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  are  frequent,  as  well  as 
Biron's  (Lord  Wriothesley)  defence  of  her  "  black- 
ness."    One  quotation  must  suffice  : 

"  Oh,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deckt. 
It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect. 

And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair." 

And  with  this  quotation  may  be  compared  the  lines 
in  Sonnet  127. 

"  In  the  old  days  *  black  '  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name. 
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But  now  is  '  black  '  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame." 

But  to  point  out  the  similarities  between  the 
Sonnets  and  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  would  fill  a 
fair-sized  volume.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that 
the  play  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Sonnets.  I 
have  said  that  this  woman  was  a  Moor,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  George  Inn  in  Southwark,  where 
Shakspere  lodged  :  as  for  her  being  a  "  hostess," 
there  is  this  proof  in  Act  I,  Sc.  2  or  "  Henry  IV," 
in  some  badinage  between  Prince  Hal  and 
Falstaff : 

"  Falstaff.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  but  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

Prince  Hal.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old 
lad  of  the  castle,  and  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ?  " 

"  Old  lad  of  the  castle  "  refers  to  "  Oldcastle," 
the  name  given  to  Falstaff  originally,  but  which 
Shakspere  was  obliged  to  alter,  owing  to  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  old  family  of  that  name. 
When  we  remember  that  "  Prince  Hal  "  is  "  Hal 
Wriothesley  "  we  can  understand  the  matter  well, 
as  also  Prince  Hal's  cutting  rejoinder  about  the 
"  buff  jerkin."  As  for  her  being  a  Moor,  or  half- 
bred  Moor,  there  is  this  reference  to  her,  as  I 
think.,  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  III, 
Sc.  5  : 

"  Lorenzo.     I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the 
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commonwealth,  than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 
negro's  belly.  The  Moor  is  with  child  by  you, 
Launcelot. 

Launcelot.  It  is  much  that  the  Moor  should 
be  more  than  reason,  but  if  she  be  less  than  an 
honest  woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her 
for." 

Some  may  think  that  this  allusion  in  no  way 
points  to  the  Black  Mistress,  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  woman  was  of  Moorish  or  mixed  Moorish 
descent;  not  improbably  half  Spanish.  That  she 
was  an  English  woman  is  too  absurd  for  argument. 
Shakspere  describes  her  exactly  in  plain  words,  and 
they  are  here  set  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
think  that  she  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chaste 
Court  ladies.  She  certainly  was  not  a  "  white 
woman."  Shakspere  describes  her  colour  in  these 
words : 

"  If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun. 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses,  damasked,  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  : 
And  in  some  perfumes  there  is  more  delight. 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks." 

The  black  "  wiry  hair "  and  the  peculiar  odour 
of  a  black  woman's  skin  ("  African-scent,^^  as 
Artemus  Ward  calls  it,  when  speaking  of  Wendell 
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Phillips)  attest  the  fact  that  she  was  a  foreigner, 
most  probably  Moorish.  There  is  no  proof  that 
she  spoke  imperfect  English,  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, if  not  certain,  that  Shakspere  is  mimicking 
her  manner  of  speech  in  the  dialogue  between 
Katherine  of  France  and  her  lady-in-waiting, 
Alice^  which,  for  other  reasons,  I  think  was  the 
name  this  lady  was  known  by. 

That  she  was  black  there  can  be  no  doubt;  in 
Sonnet  144  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  woman  "  coloured 
ill";  Sonnets  127,  130,  131,  132  are  sufficient  to 
prove  her  colour :  from  these  we  can  but  take  one 
quotation  (Sonnet  131): 

"  And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 

A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear. 

Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place." 

This  quotation  shows  her  to  have  been  no 
"  Laura  "  to  an  English  Petrarch,  and  it  is  only  a 
^^  sane  student  "  that  could  have  doubts  as  to  her 
colour  and  her  chastity. 

Now  in  the  Sonnets  is  the  story  told  how  Lord 
Wriothesley  usurped  Shakspere's  place  in  this 
woman's  bed.  It  is  no  beautiful  story,  but  it  is 
the  true  story,  and  told  by  William  Shakspere;  not 
indeed  clearly  and  consecutively,  but  very  difficult 
for  an  "outsider"  to  understand;  but  Lord 
Wriothesley  understood  it,  as  well  as  all  other  pas- 
sages in  the  Sonnets;  in  the  love-affair  he  was 
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particeps  criminiSy  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Sonnets  were  in  no  way  meant  for 
publication,  or  to  be  "  vulgarized "  by  persons 
taking  copies  of  them,  as  surmised  in  the 
"  National  Biography."  They  were  a  private 
communication,  and  it  has  been  explained  how  it 
was  that  they  came  to  be  published;  and  how  pro- 
bably that  publication  was  stopped  after  the  first 
and  surreptitious  edition. 

This  woman  had  a  fine  pair  of  "  raven-black  " 
eyes  (Sonnet  127),  which  had  great  power  over  the 
poet,  as  he  says,  "  Commanded  by  the  motion  of 
thine  eyes"  (Sonnet  149),  and  in  Sonnet  132,  as 
thus : 

"  Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be." 

In  Sonnets  130  and  142  are  other  references  to 
these  "  two  pitch-balls,  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes." 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Rosaline,  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  is  the  mistress  referred  to  in  the 
Sonnets,  and  there  is  an  unnoticed  fact  connect- 
ing her  with  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Rosaline  is  a 
name  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shakspere's  plays 
but  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  and  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Rosaline  is  the  name  given  to  the 
lady  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  whom  Romeo  had  so 
much  admired,  before  he  transferred  his  affections 
to  Juliet.     Now,  as  the  dates  tally,  it  is  certain 
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that  Shakspere,  in  this,  refers  to  his  friend,  Hal 
Wriotheslcy,  transferring  his  affections  to  Miss 
Vernon,  a  lady  of  the  Court  (Lord  Essex's  niece), 
whom  he  married;  he  had  anticipated  marriage 
with  her,  and  had  returned  from  the  Continent  in 
order  to  marry  her.  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  he 
married  without  her  consent,  imprisoned  Miss 
Vernon,  his  wife,  in  lodgings  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
put  Master  Hal  Wriothesley  in  the  Tower  for  a 
time,  to  "  cool  his  heels."  The  virtuous  Queen 
acted  in  a  different  way  in  the  case  of  Lord 
William  Herbert,  who  paid  his  address  to  Mary 
Fitton;  when  this  young  lady  proved  pregnant. 
Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  Lord  Herbert  to  marry 
her.  Lord  Herbert  would  not  do  so,  so  was 
banished  from  the  Court.  Thus  he  was  punished 
for  not  doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done;  while 
Wriothesley  was  punished,  more  severely,  for 
doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  At  all  events, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  Rosaline  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  is  the  Rosaline  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost."  Few,  I  think,  will  have  much  doubt  about 
it,  nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  Rosaline  in  the  play 
is  the  black  woman  in  the  Sonnets :  if  it  be  other- 
wise then  am  I  a  commonplace  idiot.  To  trace  the 
story  of  this  black  mistress,  we  must  begin  at  Son- 
net 35  and  read  consecutively  with  it  Sonnet  36, 
and  then  Sonnets  40,  41,  and  42,  which  tell  us  how 
Shakspere  (no  doubt  during  his  absence)  was  dis- 
placed by  his  friend  Wriothesley,  whom  he 
addresses  thus  in  Sonnet  40 : 
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"  Lascivious  Grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites,  but  we  must  not  be  foes." 

Sonnet  1,5  commences  thus : 

"  No  more  be  grieved  with  that  which  thou  hast 
done; " 

and  continues  in  the  eighth  line : 

"  Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense — 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate  " — 

the  last  lines  being : 

"  That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  that  sourly  steals  from  me. 


» 


The  following  Sonnet  is  not  so  direct,  but  the 
subject  is  resumed  in  Sonnet  40,  which  shows 
Shakspere  to  be  reconciled  to  parting  with  his 
mistress  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  as  shown  in  the 
Sonnet : 

"  Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all; 
What   hast   thou  then,    more   than   thou   hadst 
before  .f^  " 

And  in  line  9  : 

"  I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 

Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty; 
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And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 

To    bear    love's    wrong    than    hate's    known 
injury." 

The  next  Sonnet  (41)  continues  the  subject: 

"Ah  me,  but  yet  thou  might'st,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  thy  riot  even  there 

Where   thou   art  forced   to   break   a   twofold 
truth. 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me." 

The  next  Sonnet  (42)  commences : 

"  That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  understand  anything 
about  Shakspere's  mistress,  and  Hal  Wriothesley's 
usurpation  of  her  as  against  Shakspere,  unless 
these  five  Sonnets  are  carefully  read;  and  one  can 
then  understand  the  Sonnets  from  127  to  145,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Sonnet  134,  which  commences: 

"  So,  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will." 

I  repeat  that  no  one  can  understand  the  espisode 
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of  Shakspere,  with  Hal  Wriothesley  and  the  black 
mistress,  unless  he  reads  and  studies  consecutively 
Sonnets  35,  36,  40,  41  and  42,  and  then  Sonnets 
127  to  Sonnet  145  in  due  order.  It  would  be  too 
long  for  this  book  to  set  out  the  Sonnets  in  full, 
with  explanatory  notes,  but  the  reader  can  very 
well  grasp  for  himself  the  whole  story  of  the  black 
mistress,  and  the  surrender  of  her  by  Shakspere  to 
his  friend,  Hal  Wriothesley,  if  he  takes  the  pains 
to  study  the  above-mentioned  Sonnets  by  them- 
selves without  reference  to  any  of  the  intervening 
Sonnets.  I  know  from  some  long  study  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  story  unless  this  is 
done,  and  done  carefully. 

Though  some  of  the  Sonnets  are  addressed  to 
this  woman,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they 
came  into  her  possession;  it  is  not  probable  that 
she  could  read  or  write.  Shakspere's  father  and 
mother  could  not  write  their  own  names,  and 
Baconians  say  that  Shakspere's  daughters  could 
not  write,  and  probably  could  not  read.  These 
sort  of  people,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  times, 
think  that  this  proves  that  Shakspere  could  not 
read  or  write.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  was 
then  a  single  woman  in  Stratford  that  could  write, 
or  certainly  not  more  than  her  own  name.  It  is 
a  cold  fact  that  there  was  no  penny  post  or  tele- 
phones or  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies  in 
Stratford  at  that  date.  These  adjuncts  of  civiliza- 
tion are,  for  us,  more  favoured  humanities,  yet 
we   produce   no  Shaksperes,   but   we   can   breed 
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consummate  politicians.      Shakspcre  pays  no  com- 
pliments to  the  woman's  beauty,  as  in  Sonnet  148  : 

"  If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ?  " 

Again  in  Sonnet  131: 

"  Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy   face   hath   not   the   power    to   make   love 
groan." 

And  again,  speaking  of  his  "  false  eyes,"  he  says  in 
Sonnet  137  : 

"  That  they  behold  and  see  not  not  what  they  see, 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be." 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  sweet  beauty,  it  should 
be  noted  in  Sonnets  135  and  136,  together  with 
Sonnet  143,  Shakspere  writes  playfully  on  his  own 
name  "  Will  ";  like  many  of  the  Sonnets,  they  are 
jocular.  In  these  two  former  Sonnets  the  word 
"  will "  occurs  nineteen  times,  while  its  "  asson- 
ants," such  as  still,  kill,  fulfil,  occur  eight  times; 
in  Sonnet  40  the  same  playful  iteration  occurs, 
with  the  word  "  love  "  repeated  ten  times,  and  also 
in  Sonnet  13,  where  is  the  same  iteration,  also  in 
Sonnet  66^  with  the  word  "  and."  No  doubt  the 
Sonnets  were  written  to  music,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  some  musical  value,  a  note  or  chord  cor- 
responding to  the  assonants,  is  intended.  In  Son- 
net 143  his  name  occurs  again  : 

"  So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  will. 
If  thou  turn  back  and  my  loud  crying  still." 

The  most  valuable  fact  about  Shakspere  that  we 
learn  from  the  Sonnets,  and  therein  distinctly 
stated,  is  the  influence  of  Hal  Wriothesley,  the 
younger  but  far  better  educated  man,  on  William 
Shakspere,  in  giving  him  "  assistance,"  and  no 
doubt  inspiration  in  Shakspere's  earlier  efforts;  as 
Shakspere  says  of  Lord  Wriothesley  : 

"  That  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance." 

The  other  person  who  bulks  big  in  the  Sonnets, 
now  that  the  Black  Lady  and  poor  Marlowe  have 
been  dealt  with,  is  Shakspere's  enemy  and  one  time 
rival,  George  Chapman.  Drayton,  the  poet,  styles 
him  "  Reverend  Chapman."  Now  this  good  man 
appears  also  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  as  Holo- 
femes,  the  pedant.  Some  have  thought  that  in 
this  play  Shakspere  was  ridiculing  "  The 
Euphuists,"  in  no  way  understanding  either  Shak- 
spere or  the  play.  It  may  be  said  that  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  the  counterpart  of  the  Sonnets,  is 
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an  almost  purely  personal  play.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters arc  men  and  women  known  to  Shakspere. 
Biron  is  his  patron,  Lord  Wriothesley;  Rosaline  is 
the  Black  Lady  of  the  Sonnets;  Chapman  is 
Holofernes,  the  pedant,  with  his  satellite, 
Nathaniel,  whom  a  gentleman,  rather  deep  in  the 
understanding  of  Shakspere  and  his  times  identifies 
with  one  Matthew  Roydon,  a  small  poet,  whom  I 
think  may  be  : 

"  The  affable  familiar  ghost. 
That  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence.'' 

This  gentleman  identifies  the  character  "  Don 
Armado "  with  John  Florio;  as,  I  think,  most 
rightly.     This  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  play  as : 

"  A  phantasm,  a  monarcho^  and  one  that  makes 
sport. 
To  the  Prince  and  his  book-mates." 

This  reference  explains  the  lines  in  Sonnet  114: 
"  Drink  up  the  monarches  plague  this  flattery," 

which  probably  alludes  to  Florio's  flattery  of  Lord 
Wriothesley.  Florio,  it  is  said,  had  accompanied 
Wriothesley  as  tutor  on  a  Continental  tour.  In 
the  play,  the  King,  Longaville,  and  Dumain  are, 
no  doubt,  friends  of  Lord  Wriothesley,  and  with- 
out doubt  Costard,  the  swain,  is  Shakspere  him- 
self :    and   of  no   fact  in   Shakspere  am   I   more 
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certain  than  of  this.  It  must  be  noted  that  Costard 
does  in  no  way  get  the  worst  of  it,  in  his  verbal 
encounters  with  the  other  characters;  but  Shakspere 
is  satirically  repeating  the  taunts  of  the  "  wits," 
and  their  ridicule  of  him,  and  from  the  dialogues 
can  be  learned  much  about  Shakspere' s  previous 
life;  but  no  reference  in  them  can  be  found  to 
Shakspere's  deer-stealing  exploits  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  Park;  a  fable  which  will  not  die  out  just 
yet.  It  is  possible  that  William  Shakspere  did 
steal  deer  in  the  Lucys'  Park;  I  have  no  doubt 
w^hatever  about  that;  but  I  am  not  quite  such  an 
ass  as  to  think  that  William  Shakspere,  the  deer- 
stealer,  was  William  Shakspere  the  playwright.  It 
has  been  wittily  said  that  the  well-known  plays 
were  not  written  by  William  Shakspere,  but  by 
another  person  of  the  same  name.  The  man  who 
said  this  was  no  fool. 

Our  Shakspere,  the  poet,  from  careful  researches 
made  in  old  Stratford,  is  discovered  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  reputable  trade  of  a  maltster;  the 
parties  who  discovered  this  (I  believe  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  to  be  the  man)  assumed  that  there  could 
never  have  been  any  other  William  Shakspere  in 
Stratford  but  the  poet.  There  were  scores  of  Shak- 
speres  about  the  place,  especially  in  Rowington, 
near  Stratford,  and  quite  a  lot  of  William 
Shaksperes,  whose  names  figure  in  the  Court-rolls 
of  the  time;  and  probably  many  Shaksperes  whose 
names  do  not  figure  as  landholders;  there  even 
was  a  William   Shakspere  who  had  a  house  in 
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Bishopsgate,  London.  Now  Professor  Wallace, 
Professor  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  has,  on 
incontestable  evidence,  discovered  various  William 
Shaksperes  who  were  copyholders,  and  also  Johns 
and  Thomases;  one  William  held  the  honourable 
position  held  by  Dull  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
as  "  Tharborough  '' — that  is  to  say,  "  constable." 
These  Shaksperes  were  of  the  Manor  of  Rowing- 
tion,  and  the  poet  himself  was  a  copyholder 
of  the  Manor  of  Rowington  (as  mentioned 
in  his  Will),  and  recorded  in  the  Manor  Rolls. 
However,  let  us  try  and  believe  that  William 
Shakspere,  the  playwright,  was  not  a  maltster 
by  trade,  or  a  deer-stealer  for  diversion,  or 
a  manager  of  a  theatre  for  employment.  But 
many  will  find  this  mighty  hard. 

The  scene  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  is  laid 
in  Navarre;  the  King  of  Navarre  being  the  well- 
known  Henry,  the  Protestant-Papist  King  of 
France.  In  reality  Shakspere  might  have  laid  the 
scene  in  Timbuctoo.  The  play  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  "  Navarre,"  nor  did  Shakspere  so 
intend;  nor  did  he  intend  the  play  of  the  "  Merry 
Wives,"  though  laid  in  Windsor,  to  be  in  reality 
anywhere  else  but  in  Stratford^  and  no  doubt 
"  Parson  Hugh  "  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  old 
schoolmaster,  and  Page,  Ford,  and  others  are  plain 
Stratford  folk.  Shakspere  laid  the  scene  of 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  in  Bohemia,  thereby  making  an 
error,  since  there  is  no  seaport  in  Bohemia;  but, 
as  usual,  Shakspere  is  proved  to  be  right,  as  the 
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country  of  Bohemia  meant  by  him  was  then  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  in  Italy,  a  sea-coast  country; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  what  we  call  nowadays  Bohemia 
was  called  so  in  his  day. 

Shakspere  made  no  errors  when  accuracy  was 
necessary.  Shakspere  has  suffered  much  from 
critics  and  commentators,  but  what  are  we  to  say 
about  the  Bible  .f' 

The  Sonnets  from  77  to  86  are  of  one  subject, 
and  refer  to  persons  who  were  called  "  wits,"  as 
was  the  term  of  that  day.  One  of  these,  Marlowe, 
has  been  dealt  with;  two  others,  Daniel  and  Chap- 
man, may  now  be  treated.  That  there  are  two 
may  be  seen  in  the  lines  in  Sonnet  83  : 

"  There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise." 

Of  Daniel  little  need  be  said,  nor  is  there  any  real 
proof  that  he  is  one  of  the  two;  but  he  was  a 
recipient  of  Wriothesley's  bounty,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  poets  referred  to,  especially 
in  Sonnet  80,  as  writing  in  praise  of  Lord 
Wriothesley.  It  may  be  so,  and  in  these  Sonnets 
one  learns  that  there  were  others  engaged  in  sing- 
ing Lord  Wriothesley's  praises;  nor  was  he  averse 
to  their  encomiums,  as  is  said  in  the  lines  in 
Sonnet   84 : 

"  You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  of  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 
worse." 
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The  other  poet  is  Chapman,  who  is  ridiculed  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  as  the  pedant.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  translated 
Homer's  Iliad,  nor  did  he  forget  to  impress  people 
with  his  classical  erudition.  I  have  some  idea  that 
Shakspere,  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  was 
imitating  one  of  Chapman's  plays,  in  which  there 
appears  a  character,  "  Princess  Elimine,"  and  also 
think  the  word  "  carcanet  "  is  derisively  borrowed 
from  Chapman,  who  uses  it.  In  the  Sonnet  52  is 
this  line  : 

"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet^ 

Chapman  is  referred  to  in  the  Sonnets  as  "  old." 
He  was  about  ten  years  older  than  Shakspere,  and 
nineteen  years  older  than  Lord  Wriothesley,  which 
latter  fact  accounts  for  Shakspere  speaking  of  him 
as  "  old  "  to  Lord  Wriothesley.  In  the  Sonnets 
he  is  alluded  to,  or  apostrophized,  as  "  Time  "  in 
many  places;  especially  in  Sonnet  123.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  word  "  Time "  does  not  occur 
once  in  the  last  twenty-eight  Sonnets;  but  in  the 
first  126  the  word  occurs  between  seventy  and 
eighty  times;  though,  of  course,  not  always  in 
allusion  to  Chapman.  But  in  Sonnet  124  are  these 
lines : 

"  To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  Time, 
That  die  for  goodness,  that  have  lived  for  crime." 

These  fools  of  "  Time  "  are  the  gentlemen  alluded 
to  in  Sonnet  86,  in  these  lines : 
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"  No  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished." 

These  "  compeers,"  or  fools  of  "  Time,"  are  the 
literary  wits,  among  whom  Chapman  was  king,  till 
he  suffered  some  partial  eclipse,  when  Jonson 
arose,  in  all  his  ponderosity,  to  dominate  "  the 
republic  of  letters."  Chapman  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  Sonnet  as  "  the  world,"  the  "  wide  world," 
and  the  "  wise  world."  He  is  also  alluded  to  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  almost  directly  by  name^ 
a  very  unusual  thing  in  Shakspere,  or  indeed 
among  the  dramatists  of  that  date.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere,  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  alluded  to  Poet  Daniel,  in  the  line : 

"  A  Daniel,  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment," 

nor  is  it  impossible  that  Shakspere  alluded  to  Bacon 
in  "  The  Merry  Wives,"  where  Mrs.  Quickly 
says : 

"And  hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,   I   warrant 
you." 

Both  these  quotations  may  be  unintentional  refer- 
ences; at  all  events  they  are  quite  unimportant,  as 
my  readers  will  say.  It  must  be  understood  that 
I  say  that  I  find  no  references  to  Jonson 
in  the  Sonnets,  or  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"; 
they  were  both  written  before  he  had  appeared, 
or   had    but   just   appeared    in    London;    this    is 
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said  to  be  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
had  served  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  where  he 
had  killed  his  man,  as  he  did  later  in  London,  his 
victim  being  an  actor  of  the  alleged  name  of 
Sclwyn;  and,  as  will  be  shown,  Shakspere  refers, 
without  doubt,  to  this  fact.  In  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  in  Act  II,  Sc.  i,  occur  these  lines,  which  I 
say  prove  almost  certainly  that  Chapman  is  in- 
tended. Chapman  was  a  penniless  party,  and,  as 
shown  in  the  Sonnets,  on  the  look-out  for  some 
pecuniary  rewards  from  the  wealthy  Lord 
Wriothesley,  who  did,  without  doubt,  confer  his 
bounties  on  poets  who  sang  his  praises,  and  this 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  Sonnets  from  77  to  86 — not, 
P  indeed,  directly  stated,  but  plainly  intelligible  to 

Lord  Wriothesley.     It  may  be  said,  nor  should 
I  deny  it,  that  Shakspere  was  jealous  of  Chap- 
|.  man,  and  others,  who  were  striving  to  ingratiate 

'■  themselves  in  Lord  Wriothesley's  favour.     I  think 

that  this  is  most  probable;  and  these  Sonnets  men- 
tioned go  to  prove  it.  The  lines  from  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  "  are  these  : 

"  Beauty  is  bought  of  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen'' s  tongues; 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise^ 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  direct  reference  to  Chap- 
man, who  is  termed  "  wise  "  and  "  learned  "  in  the 
Sonnets,  and  was  "  much  willing  to  be  counted 
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'  wise.'  "  As  will  be  shown,  the  Sonnets  bear  out 
this  view  of  mine  more  conclusively,  and  the  refer- 
ences following  prove  my  case;  or  at  least  I  think 
so.  In  Sonnet  17  are  these  lines,  conveying  the 
same  reference  to  Chapman's  "  tongue,"  and 
making  also  reference  to  his  age : 

"  So  should  my  papers,  yellowed  with  their  age, 
Be   scorned,   like  old  men  of  less  truth   than 
tonguey 

In  Sonnet  23  are  these  lines,  with  the  same  refer- 
ence to  tongue  : 

"  Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense 
More  than  that   tongue   that  more  hath  more 
expressed." 

We  find  this  reference  again  in  Sonnet  102  : 

"  That     love     is     merchandized     whose     rich 
esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere." 

Are  these  allusions  of  no  import  ?  Who  is  meant, 
if  not  Chapman  ?  Are  not  the  words  "  base  sale 
of  chapmen's  tongues"  also  borne  out  in  Sonnet 
21 : 

"  Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 
I  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell.^^ 
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We  must  remember,  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going, that  Shakspere  is  referring  to  his  own  Son- 
nets, which  he  had  not  written  for  sale^  but,  as  his 
"oblation,  poor  but  free"  (Sonnet  125),  and  the 
word  **  free "  indicates  this,  and  the  word 
"  merchandized,"  in  Sonnet  102,  hints  at  the 
mercenary  intents  of  Chapman.  May  I  ask 
whether  the  foregoing  quotations  do,  or  do  not, 
convey  to  my  reader  that  it  is  Chapman,  and 
Chapman  only,  to  whom  Shakspere  is  referring? 
"  The  fools  of  Time  that  have  lived  for  crime  " 
are,  no  doubt,  the  satellites  of  Chapman;  the 
"  wits  "  of  that  day,  such  as  Greene  or  Peele,  who 
stole  a  lute-case,  carried  it  some  miles,  and  sold  it 
for  sixpence,  as  referred  to  in  "  Henry  V "  by 
page,  referring  to  Bardolph.  "  Bardolph  stole  a 
lute-case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  sold  it  for 
sixpence."  The  characters  of  these  "  wits  "  are 
drawn  in  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bardolph,  together 
with  the  great  Falstaff;  Bardolph,  with  his  fiery 
nose,  must  have  been  easy  to  identify;  Pistol,  who 
always  speaks  in  blank  verse,  must  have  also  been 
easy  to  recognize;  and  Nym  (a  word  signifying 
stealing)  bears  most  strong  resemblance  to  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  early  days.  In  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  Corporal  Nym  (Jonson  had  been  a 
corporal)  never  opens  his  mouth  without  using  the 
word  "  humour."  I  had  almost  thought  that  this 
may  refer  to  Ben  Jonson's  play,  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,"  but  think  the  dates  do  not  fit,  unless 
the  play  was  "  written  up  to  date  "  afterwards  by 
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Shakspere.  There  is  some  point  intended,  as,  in 
one  scene,  Nym  uses  the  word  "  humour  "  four- 
teen times;  it  will  also  be  noticed  in  his  play  that 
Pistol  invariably  speaks  in  blank  verse.  It  can- 
not quite  be  said  that  FalstafF  is  George  Chapman, 
yet  in  the  character  of  FalstafF  there  are  allusions 
made  to  Chapman,  as  I  think.  Says  FalstafF,  of 
Page's  wife,  "  She  even  now  gave  me  '  good  eyes,' 
too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
eyeliads."  This  latter  word  is  said,  not  incor- 
rectly, to  be  the  French  word  "  oeillades,"  which 
means  glances,  or  "  good  eyes."  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  meant  by  Shakspere  to  signify  "  Iliads  " ; 
as  Chapman  was  engaged  in  translating  Homer's 
Iliad;  and  though  this  may  not  be  on  my  part 
correct,  yet  Pistol's  remark  is  significant.  Says 
he  :  "He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
well;  out  of  honesty  into  English."  In  the  same 
scene  FalstafF  says  of  Mrs.  Page :  "  She  bears  the 
purse,  too;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and 
bounty."  Now  Chapman  had  written  an  intro- 
ductory poem,  which  he  called  "  Carmen 
Epicum,"  affixed  to  a  book  called  "  A  Journey  to 
Guiana.'*'^  However,  it  is  not  important  to  base 
conjectures  on  all  this,  as  it  may  be  accidental. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Chapman  is  drawn 
under  the  character  of  FalstafF,  still  FalstafF  is 
drawn  from  some  one  well  known  to  Shakspere;  as 
Prince  Hal  is  drawn  from  Hal  Wriothesley,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly,  and  other  persons,  were  people  of 
that  day;  so,  too,  are  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol, 
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and  they  probably  arc  to  be  found  among  the 
literary  gentlemen  of  the  time,  Shakspere's 
deridcrs  and  enemies.  In  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  " 
an  allusion  to  Chapman  is  rather  apparent.  Don 
Arniado  says  to  his  page,  Moth,  "  Is  there  not  a 
ballad  of  '  The  King  and  the  Beggar  ?  '  "  The 
page  answers,  "  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such 
a  .ballad,  some  three  ages  ago,  etc."  This,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  Chapman's  play,  called  "  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  and  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Shakspere  says,  "  The  world  was  very 
guilty."  Now  this  corresponds  to  the  Sonnets, 
where  Chapman  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  world,"  as 
in  Sonnets  71  and  72.  In  Sonnet  71  are  these 
lines,  and  the  whole  Sonnet  should  be  read : 

"  Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone." 

The  next  Sonnet  (72)  resumes  this : 

"  Oh,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love." 

These  Sonnets  indicate  Shakspere,  supposing 
himself  to  have  departed  "  from  this  vile  world, 
with  vilest  worms  to  dwell,"  asking  Lord 
Wriothesley  what  the  "  wise  world  "  would  say  of 
him.  In  Sonnet  107  this  occurs  again,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  reference  again  to  Chapman.  The 
lines  are : 
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"  Not  mine  own  fears  nor  the  prophetic  soul 

Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on   things   to 
come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom." 

This  Sonnet  (107)  may  be  noted  for  the  fact  that 
our  best  authority  on  Shakspere  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  year  1603,  ^^  Lord 
Wriothesley's  liberation  from  the  Tower.  If  this 
is  so,  then  all  I  have  written  on  the  unity  of  the 
Sonnets  is  most  utter  "  bosh."  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  the  unity  of  the  Sonnets,  and  their 
structure,  or  scheme  of  composition,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  have  proved  the  date  of  the  Sonnets 
as  having  been  written  in  1593,  when  the  whole 
composition  was  written  and  finished.  It  is  true 
that  no  evidence  whatever  is  given  for  the  extra- 
ordinary supposition  that  this  Sonnet  was  written 
in  1603.  Now  those  who  know  the  Sonnets  know 
well  how  words  in  one  Sonnet  are  "  picked  up  "  or 
repeated  from  a  preceding  Sonnet.  It  is  so  in  this 
case.  The  word  "  prophetic "  is  repeated  from 
the  preceding  Sonnet,  in  which  is  the  line : 

"  So  all  their  praises  were  but  prophecies," 

and  this  shows  us  how  the  Sonnet  107  is  written 
in  consecutive  order,  following  Sonnet  106.  The 
reference  in  Sonnet  107  is  quite  intelligible.     In  it 
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Shakspere  is  referring  to  himself,  and  an  estrange- 
ment that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Wriothesley,  as  told  in  preceding  Sonnets.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  reference  lies 
back  as  far  as  Sonnet  33,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
succeeding  Sonnet  34.     The  lines  are  : 

"  E'en  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 

With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 

The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me 
now." 

This  estrangement  is  fully  explained  in  the  Son- 
nets 117,  118,  119,  and  120,  which  show  the 
renewal  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  in 
these  words,  in  Sonnet  119: 

"  Oh,  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 
And  ruined  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far 
greater. 
So  I  return  rebuked  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent." 

Sonnet  120  renews  this,  and  shows  how  the  friends 
were  reconciled.     The  lines  are  : 

"  That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel." 
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Now  this  quartette  of  Sonnets  explains  the  matter; 
but,  returning  to  Sonnet  loy,  the  lines,  five  to 
eight,  are  these : 

"  The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 

And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age." 

The  prophetic  soul  of  the  "  wide  world  "  (Chap- 
man, that  is  to  say)  supposes  that  the  lease  of 
Shakspere's  true  love  is  forfeited;  then  comes  the 
line: 

"  The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured," 

which  means  that  Shakspere,  who  was  called  the 
Moon,  and  Moon-calf,  by  his  enemies,  had  en- 
dured his  eclipse  in  Lord  Wriothesley's  favour, 
while  the  "  sad  augurs,"  Shakspere's  enemies,  were 
obliged  to  "  mock  their  own  presage^^^  that  is  to 
say  of  Shakspere's  final  dismissal  from  Lord 
Wriothesley's  patronage,  when  to  their  mortifica- 
tion they  found  that  Shakspere  had  been  restored 
to  his  place  in  Lord  Wriothesley's  friendship.  The 
"  wide  world  "  refers  to  Chapman,  and  the  "  sad 
augurs  "  are  his  "  compeers  by  night,"  mentioned 
in  Sonnet  86,  the  literary  gang  who  were  jealous 
of  Shakspere's  place  in  Lord  Wriothesley's  fi-iend- 
ship;  they  being  greedy  for  his  lordship's  favours 
for  their  own  selves.  They  were  a  contemptible  set 
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of  "  coney-catching "  scoundrels,  as  Shakspere 
describes  them.  The  Sonnet  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne, 
and  Lord  Wriothesley's  liberation  from  the  Tower, 
than  I  have  to  do  with  the  transit  of  Venus,  nor 
should  I  notice  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  so  stated  in  the  "  National  Biography." 

The  "  wide  world  "  occurs  again  in  Sonnet  137, 
and  the  word  "  world  "  also  in  Sonnet  148,  but  I 
do  not  think  in  relation  to  this.  I  think  I  re- 
member some  gentleman,  who  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  all  the  references  to  the  "  moon  ''  in 
Shakspere,  were  allusions  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
And  why  not  ? 

Sonnet  78  contains  a  reference  to  Chapman,  who 
is  also  the  subject  of  Sonnet  86.  In  Sonnet  78  is 
this: 

"  Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned^s  wing 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty." 

The  word  "  learned  "  refers  plainly  to  the  classical 
Chapman,  and  Shakspere  says  that  Lord  Wrio- 
thesley  had  been  supervising  the  "  learned " 
Chapman's  verses,  and  this  is  plain  enough  from 
Sonnet  86,  where  Shakspere  says: 

"  I  was  not  sick  from  any  fear  from  thence  : 
But  when  your  countenance  filed  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter  :  that  enfeebled  mine." 

All  through  this  set  of  Sonnets,  from  77  to  86,  the 
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references  to  other  poets  are  couched  in  respectful 
admiration  for  the  abilities  of  these  gentlemen; 
there  is  no  sneering  at  their  compositions,  but  it  is 
all  written  in  refined  irony ^  as  in  the  lines  : 


« 


Was  it  the  proud  fiill  sail  of  his  great  verse^ 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  youV* 


And  again  in  Sonnet  85  : 


cc 


While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled, 

Reserve  their  character,  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  filed." 


And  again  in  Sonnet  86  : 

"  Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch  ?  " 

Or  again  in  Sonnet  80 : 

"  My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Lord  Wriothesley  had 
all  through  life  a  strong  literary  bias,  and  rewarded 
literary  men  in  no  niggard  manner,  as  is  said  in 
Sonnet  53  : 

"  The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear." 
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With  regard  to  Chapman  and  his  learning,  re- 
ferred to  in  Sonnet  78,  in  lines  7  and  14,  and  in 
Sonnet  85,  in  the  line  : 

"  In  polished  form  of  well-refined  pen," 

we  may  note  the  page,  Moth,  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  making  game  of  Holofernes 
(Chapman)  and  Don  Armado  (Florio),  in  the 
words,  spoken  aside  to  Costard  :  "  They  have  been 
at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps." 
But  no  possible  understanding  of  that  clever  play, 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  may  be  had  unless  we 
understand  who  the  characters  represent;  if  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  it  is  "  laid  "  in  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  we  are  but  fit  to 
go  "  blackberrying."  So,  too,  with  the  Sonnets, 
unless  we  understand  who  the  persons  are  men- 
tioned in  them,  we  can  only  talk  or  write  pure 
balderdash  about  them,  and  I  well  know  that  I  have 
done  so,  but  not  often,  as  1  do  not  mix  in  literary 
circles.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  play, 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  nor  shall  I  here, 
but  to  say  that  Bottom  the  weaver,  with  Snout, 
Quince,  Starveling,  and  Flute  are  all  persons 
ridiculed  by  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  putting  on  of  the  ass's  head  is,  I  believe,  taken 
from  Spenser.  I  do  not  here  identify  Chapman 
with  Bottom,  though  I  have  no  doubts  whatever 
in  the  matter. 

The   Sonnets   from    121    to    125   are   directed 
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against  Shakspere's  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to 
disparage  Shakspere  in  Lord  Wriothesley's  eyes, 
acting  as  "  frailer  spies  "  on  his  "  frailties,"  and 
reporting  to  Lord  Wriothesley  that  Shakspere,  as 
told  in  Sonnet  122,  had  given  away  to  some  one  a 
present — a  "  table-book,"  given  to  the  poet  by 
Lord  Wriothesley;  this  explains  the  last  lines  in 
Sonnet  125,  a  flash  of  hate : 

"  Hence  thou  suborned  informer !  a  true  soul. 
When    most    impeached,    stands    least    in    thy 
control." 

Sonnet  123  is,  as  I  understand  it,  directed  entirely 
against  Chapman,  with  his  "  pyramids  "  and  his 
translations,  as  in  the  lines : 

"  Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old; 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire 

Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them 
told." 

Sonnets  115  and  100  have  both  allusions  to 
"  Time  " ;  and  the  line  in  Sonnet  64  : 

"  That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away," 

probably  refers  to  Chapman ;  it  is  in  no  way  certain 
that  in  Sonnets  15  and  16  the  references  are  to 
Chapman,  or  in  Sonnet   1 9,  where  ^^  devouring 
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Time  "  is  spoken  of;  and  it  is  true  that  all  these 
references  are  not  so  sufficiently  plain  as  to  be  con- 
sidered proof;  but  the  constant  reference  to 
**  Time  "  in  the  first  126  Sonnets  is  to  be  noted, 
and  for  my  own  part,  as  there  must  be  some  im- 
port in  them,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  Shak- 
spere  is  hinting  at  Chapman.  The  word  "  Time  " 
(with  a  capital  T)  occurs  twenty-five  times  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Sonnets,  and  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  "  Old  "  Chapman  is  intended,  but  it  may  not 
be  so.  Suppositions  are  not  worth  much;  they 
are  plentiful  enough. 

The  first  line  in  Sonnet   123,  I  am  sure,  is  a 
direct  reference  to  Chapman.     It  is  this : 

"No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change." 

This  change  refers  to  what  has  been  before  said 
about  Shakspere's  altered  relations  to  Lord  Wrio- 
thesley,  and  the  "  presage  "  of  the  "  sad  augurs  " 
as  to  Shakspere's  dismissal  from  Lord  Wrio- 
thesley's  favours.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may 
hold  that  Shakspere  is  actually  addressing  "  Time," 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Sonnet,  or  in  any 
of  them,  that  contains  any  meaning  or  reference 
that  is  not  perfectly  well  known  and  apparent  on 
the  surface.  Were  that  so  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  writing  about  them.  In  Sonnet  78 
is  the  line  which  says : 

"  Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing." 
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And  in  Sonnet  70  there  is  the  odd  line : 

"  A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air." 

In  Sonnet  113  the  "  crow "  appears  again  in 
line  12:"  The  crow  or  dove."  Now  these  words 
"  crow  "  and  "  feathers  "  were  well  understood  by 
Lord  Wriothesley,  as  they  occur  in  a  pamphlet,  an 
attack  on  Shakspere,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Greene,  the  dramatist;  but  published  and  written 
by  one  Chettle  (for  he  says  so  himself).  This  tract  is 
of  very  great  interest,  as  it  contains  the  first  known 
reference  to  Shakspere,  and  also  establishes  without 
doubt  the  date  of  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI," 
which  is  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest,  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspere.  This  tract  was  published 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1592,  and  the  attack 
on  Shakspere  is  malicious  and  impotent.  It  is 
this :  "  An  up-start  crow^  beautified  with  our 
feathers^  that  with  his  tyger's  heart,  wrapped  in 
a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum  is,  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  Now 
the  words  "  tyger's  heart,  wrapped,  etc.,"  are  a 
quotation,  or  purposed  mis-quotation  from  Shak- 
spere's  "  Henry  VI,"  Part  III,  the  words  there 
being,  "  Oh,  tyger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's 
hide,"  being  addressed  to  Queen  Margaret.  Poor 
Greene  (or  rather  Chettle)  was  thus  ridiculing  and 
travestying  Shakspere' s  lines;  but  Shakspere  did  not 
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forget  the  attack,  or  the  "  crow "  or  the 
"  feathers,"  and  it  is  certain  Lord  Wriothesley 
understood  the  reference,  in  the  Sonnets,  to  the 
"  crow  "  and  the  "  feathers."  That  I  am  right 
in  this  may  be  seen  plainly  from  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  where  Greene-Chettle's  "  crow "  and 
"  feathers  "  reappear.  It  is  Shakspere's  derisive 
rejoinder  to  their  tract,  abusing  him,  as  is  this, 
in  Act  III,  Scene  i  : 

"  Dromio.     A  crow  without  a  feather^   Master, 
mean  you  so  ? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather; 
If    a    crow    help    us    in,    we'll    pluck    a    crow 
together." 

A  few  lines  after  this  appears  the  word  "  tiger^^^ 
as  in  Chettle's  reference;  the  line  is  : 

"  And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner." 

The  reason  for  quoting  this  is  to  show  how  little 
we  understand  the  words  and  references  in  the  Son- 
nets. We  do  not  know  what  Shakspere  means, 
when  he  says  in  Sonnet  107  : 

"  And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age." 

Nor  do  we  know  what  poet  is  meant  in  Sonnet  21, 
with  his 
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"  Gold  candles  fixed  in  heaven's  air." 

The  date  of  the  third  part  of  "  Henry  VI  "  is  thus 
fixed  as  being  produced  in  1592,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  production  of  the  first  part 
could  not  have  been  later  than  the  early  part  of 
1 59 1,  or,  more  probably,  in  1590. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
there  is  no  word  or  expression  in  the  Sonnets  that 
has  not  some  special  meaning  or  reference,  and  that 
my  view  that  Chapman  is  meant  by  the  word 
"  Time "  is  quite  possible.  As  some  of  my 
readers  may  not  know  much  of  the  man 
"  Chettle  "  who,  under  Greene's  name,  attacked 
Shakspere,  or  of  his  attack  0:1  Shakspere,  styling 
him  a  Johannes  Factotum^  I  should  mention  that 
Chettle's  tract  was  published  before  Shakspere  had 
become  a  partner  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  This, 
no  doubt,  made  Chettle  alter  his  tune,  and  he  pub- 
lished an  apology,  which,  in  reference  to  Shakspere, 
runs  thus :  "  The  other  (Shakspere)  whom  I  did 
not  at  the  time  so  much  spare,  as  since  I  wish  I  had, 
that  I  did  not,  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault 
had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen  his 
demeanour,  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the 
quality  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship 
have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which 
argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writ- 
ing, which  approves  his  art."  Thus  Chettle  ad- 
mits that  it  was  he  that  had  abused  Shakspere, 
and   makes  endeavour  to   excuse  himself.     The 
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truth  is  that  Chettle,  who  tried  his  hand  at  play- 
writing,  was  afraid  that  his  plays  would  not  be 
accepted  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  when  Shak- 
spere  had  acquired  some  influence  in  the  partner- 
ship. These  dramatists,  such  "  as  Nash,  Peele, 
Kyd,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  were  poor  and  reck- 
less in  their  poverty;  wild  livers,  defiant  of  law  or 
common  fame,  haunting  the  brothel  and  the  ale- 
house, and  dying  starved,  or  in  tavern  brawl." 
These  are  not  my  words;  still,  they  are  my  "  senti- 
ments," and  most  probable  is  it  that  Chettle  was 
as  his  friends  were;  as  the  masterly  Mr.  Richard 
Green  describes  them,  as  above. 

Chief  Justice  Campbell,  being  qualified  for  such 
a  work,  wrote  a  book  on  Shakspere,  "  as  a  lawyer," 
pointing  out  Shakspere's  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law.  I  cannot  quote  from  his 
book,  as  I  do  not  possess  it,  and  it  is  many  years 
since  I  read  it  casually;  but  Shakspere's  knowledge 
of  the  law  is  well  testified  in  the  Sonnets, 
especially  in  Sonnet  87,  which  is  "jocular,"  and 
in  the  numerous  legal  terms  scattered  throughout 
the  Sonnets.  His  earlier  plays  testify  this  much 
more  so.  This  knowledge  was  not  acquired  by 
rubbing  shoulders  up  against  law-students  in 
London  (Lord  Wriothesley  being  one),  as  some 
write.  Shakspere  must  have  acquired  this  know- 
ledge, in  the  only  way  such  knowledge  can  be 
acquired,  by  study  and  practice.  That,  I  am 
sure,  was  in  a  lawyer's  oflBce,  and  in  Stratford;  and 
he  was  thus  occupied,  after  his  marriage,  and  be- 
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fore  he  came  to  London;  which  was,  no  doubt, 
at  the  invitation  of  Richard  Burbage,  his  friend, 
who  was,  as  Lord  Wriothesley  says,  "  Almost  of 
the  same  town  as  Shakspere."  Though  we  can- 
not be  certain,  yet  we  may  be  almost  sure,  that  it 
was  Richard  Burbage  that  gave  Shakspere  a  place 
in  his  company,  and  Shakspere's  abilities  did  the 
rest.  Shakspere's  previous  life  was  well  known 
to  his  brother  actors,  and  to  the  "  wits  "  of  the 
day,  and  that  is  evidenced  by  the  play,  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  in  which  Shakspere  draws  him- 
self as  "  Costard  "  the  swain,  and  contemptuously 
repeats  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  his  enemies.  He 
could  afford  to  do  so,  as  his  position  then  was 
secure.  With  regard  to  Shakspere's  legal  acquire- 
ments, it  should  be  noticed  here  that  in  the 
"  National  Biography  "  it  is  said  that  his  Will  was 
drawn  by  Francis  Collins,  of  Warwick,  a  lawyer; 
if  this  be  so,  then  the  Will  is  not  and  cannot  well 
be  in  William  Shakspere's  handwriting.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  Will  is  in  Shakspere's 
own  handwriting;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
his  handwriting,  but  I  would  submit  to  the  opinion 
of  any  person  better  qualified  to  judge  than  myself 
on  that  point.  I  think  that  it  is  in  Shakspere's  own 
handwriting,  and  that  he  drafted  it  himself,  and 
that  he  had  sufficient  legal  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  do  that;  which  is  no  easy  task  for  a  layman 
to  do;  and,  in  the  case  of  Shakspere's  Will,  quite 
an  impossible  task.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
drawn  for  him,  and  written  for  him.     He  wrote  it 
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himself,  and  did  not  escape  one  of  the  usual  errors 
that  persons,  especially  lawyers,  commit  when  writ- 
ing their  own  wills.  However,  this  depends  upon 
the  identification  of  his  handwriting;  and  on  that 
point  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  If  it 
is  in  his  own  handwriting,  then  he  drafted  it  him- 
self; had  a  lawyer  drafted  it,  he  would  himself 
have  written  it,  and  the  Will  may  be  in  Mr. 
Collins'  handwriting,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  Shakspere's  Will,  as  people 
sayy  is  that  it  contains  no  provision  for  his  wife. 
It  certainly  does  not,  for  the  good  reason  that  such 
provision,  and  an  ample  one,  had  been  previously 
made  for  her.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Shakspere's  life  know  that  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  his  Will  of  his  share  in  the  theatre  pro- 
prietorship, of  no  inconsiderable  value,  greater 
by  far  than  his  original  purchase  money.  That 
share  he  had  realized,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
that  "  share "  is  not  mentioned  in  his  Will. 
Another  valuable  property  possessed  by  Shakspere 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  Will :  had  he  possessed  it 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned; but  that  piece  of  property  he  had  settled 
by  deed  on  his  wife,  and  the  income  derived  from 
that  property  was  amply  sufficient  for  her;  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  was  forty  pounds  a  year; 
which,  at  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  is 
certainly  six  times  more  than  in  our  present  times. 
Thus  she  was  amply  compensated  for  her  sur- 
render of  her  "  right  of  dower  "  in  all  Shakspere's 
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landed  property.  Shakspere  wished  to  free  his  real 
estate  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  "  right  of 
dower."  Shakspere  thoroughly  understood  "  con- 
veyancing," a  knowledge  which  is  not  acquired 
in  a  few  months,  and  it  may  have  been  that  he 
purchased  this  property  with  a  view  of  settling  it 
on  his  wife,  and  not  solely  as  an  investment.  That 
property  was,  as  most  know,  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Great  Tithes  at  Stratford,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  his  Will,  and  must  have  been  settled  on  his 
wife  previously  to  the  drafting  of  Shakspere's  last 
Will,  for  it  appears  that  he  had  made  previous 
Wills.  He  could  not  leave  this  property  to  his 
wife  by  Will^  for  then  the  right  of  dower  would 
have  continued;  and  that  is  plain  enough. 
Another  brief  notice  of  Shakspere's  Will  may  be 
here  made.  A  silly  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  poet  neglected  some  of  the  relations.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true.  Shakspere  was  just  fifty- 
two  when  he  died.  He  had  outlived  both  his 
father  and  mother  and  his  three  younger  brothers; 
his  sister,  Joan  Hart,  whom  he  remembered  in  his 
Will,  alone  of  his  family  survived  him.  The 
duration  of  life  in  those  days  was  shorter  than  it  is 
now,  as  can  plainly  be  seen  by  the  dates  of  death 
of  well-known  men.  Chapman  lived  to  be  sixty- 
eight,  quite  an  exceptional  age.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason;  but  hygiene  was  then  an  unknown 
goddess,  and  sanitary  inspectors  did  not  blossom 
like  roses  in  plenteous  ubiquity.  Shakspere's 
father  was  fined  for  allowing  an  accumulation  of 
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cesspool  matter  to  sweeten  the  main  street  in  Strat- 
torcl.  Shakspere  considered  forty  to  be  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  as  he  says  in  Sonnet  2  : 

"  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field." 

I  find  I  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  the  con- 
temporary sonnet  writers :  they  were  Daniel, 
Drayton,  and  Spenser;  and  Sydney  previously. 

Drayton  produced  sixty-three  sonnets,  Spenser 
begat  eighty-eight  sonnets,  the  good  Daniel  evolved 
fifty-seven,  addressed  to  "  Delia."  The  sagacious 
Malone  was  of  opinion  that  Shakspere  imitated 
Daniel  in  his  Sonnets,  probably  because  Daniel's 
sonnets  were  written  subsequently  to  Shakspere's; 
this  being  quite  sufl^cient  reason  for  Malone's 
statement  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  re- 
semblance whatever  between  them,  nor  to  those 
of  Drayton  or  Spenser.  These  poets  all  used  the 
accepted  form  of  sonnet,  which  may  be  good  reason 
for  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  Malone  also  said  that 
Shakspere  wrote  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis "  in 
imitation  of  Daniel's  "  Complaint  of  Rosamond." 
But  we  must  not  think  that  Malone  was  ever 
serious  in  what  he  wrote  about  Shakspere.  He 
was  a  "  wag,"  and  he  was  the  practical  joker  who, 
in  Hazlitt's  words,  was  "  permitted  to  perpetrate 
the  monstrosity  of  having  Shakspere's  bust  in  Strat- 
ford Church  daubed  all  over  with  white  paint  by 
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the  hand  of  a  common  house-painter."  Malone 
thought  this  a  very  good  joke,  and  I  suppose  the 
parson  of  the  church  may  have  thought  so,  too. 
This  indecency  on  so  hallowed  a  monument  is  not 
pleasant  to  our  ideas;  however,  Shakspere's  bust 
in  the  church  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  him 
than  it  does  to  our  own  gifted  Lord  Chancellor. 
It  is  not  the  original  bust,  executed  by  one  Gerald 
Johnson,  and  erected,  as  is  said,  in  1623.  The 
present  bust  resembles  some  well-to-do  Dutch 
burgomaster,  and  was  executed  by  someone  who 
had  never  even  seen  Shakspere.  Malone  was 
much  akin  to  Steevens,  the  Shaksperian  com- 
mentator, who  invented  the  story  of  the  "  Upas 
Tree,"  and  alleged  that  he  had  found  it  in 
"  Hakluyt's  Voyages,"  being  sure,  and  rightly 
sure,  that  no  one  would  verify  the  reference.  This 
little  joke  is  well  told  in  Disraeli's  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature." 

I  am  no  judge  whatever  of  portraits,  or  of  paint- 
ing. The  only  alleged  portrait  of  Shakspere  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  any  way  resembling  Shakspere, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  is  called  the  "  Dux- 
ford  Shakspere."  That,  I  am  certain,  is  a  likeness 
of  the  poet  when  he  was  about  thirty,  or  near  past 
thirty.  This  portrait,  however,  on  high  authority, 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  spurious  portrait.  It  pro- 
bably is,  but  in  no  way  do  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 
There  is  a  most  perfect  mezzotint  reproduction  of 
this  portrait  still  extant.  The  earlier  plays  of 
Shakspere,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  owe  their 
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origin,  as  1  am  certain,  to  the  influence  or  sug- 
gestions of  Lord  Wriothesley,  who  had  been  in 
Italy,  and  was,  no  doubt,  an  Italian  scholar,  as  all 
the  aristocracy  in  those  days  were.  Italy  was  then 
the  fountain-head  of  arts  and  literature,  as  shown 
in  Charles  Readers  marvellous  novel,  "  The 
Cloister  and  the  Llearth."  Milton  had  perfected 
himself  in  Italian  when  at  Cambridge,  where  nowa- 
days it  is  not  much  studied.  But  the  study  of 
Italian,  with  the  lute-playing  and  the  love 
of  the  theatre,  went  out  with  the  mastery  of  the 
Holy  Puritan  in  England,  and  there  was  a  sorry 
renascence  of  such  things  when  the  two  later 
Stuarts  held  their  sway.  Some  have  said  that 
Shakspere  must  have  travelled  in  Italy.  This 
folly  is  exposed  in  the  "  National  Biography." 
There  is  no  proof  that  Shakspere  ever  visited  Ger- 
many. I  think  he  did,  and  it  was  with  Dowland, 
the  famous  lute-player,  who,  we  know,  visited  the 
German  Courts,  that  Shakspere  made  his  visit, 
probably  with  a  company  of  actors.  There  is  a 
shred  of  proof  of  this  both  in  the  Sonnets  and  in 
"  King  Lear,"  which  indicate  that  he  visited 
Dover;  and  that  must  have  been  on  his  way  to  the 
Continent.  It  must  have  been,  to  the  Stratford 
man,  his  first  sight  of  the  sea,  to  which  there  are  a 
few  allusions  in  the  Sonnets.  Shakspere  would 
not,  I  think,  have  been  likely  to  have  visited 
Dover  but  on  his  way  to  the  Continent.  He  pro- 
bably visited  Dover,  since  he  speaks  of  the  gather- 
ing of  samphire  In  "  King  Lear."     I  fancy  that 
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but  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  samphire  in 
their  lives,  and  no  Londoners  in  Shakspere's  time, 
certainly  no  men  of  Stratford,  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  it.  I  have  lived  oft  in  Kent,  and  in  many 
other  of  the  regions  of  the  world,  but  I  never 
saw  samphire  growing  till  but  recently,  when  I 
discovered  a  very  large  patch  of  it.  I  spent  my 
boyhood  at  Dover,  but  yet  never  did  I  see  sam- 
phire. Samphire  is  very  pleasant  eating,  and  the 
best  of  salads.  The  cliff  to  the  west  of  Dover  is 
called  Shakspere's  Cliff  from  the  description  in 
"  King  Lear."  As  an  instance  of  how  carelessly 
people  read  Shakspere,  the  scene  between  Gloster  and 
Edgar,  where  the  latter  describes  the  cliff  and  the 
sea,  takes  place  on  a  flat  place  in  "  the  country  near 
Dover^^^  as  Shakspere  says,  and  Gloster,  who  is 
blind,  says,  "  Methinks  the  ground  is  even,"  to 
which  Edgar  replies,  "  Horrible  steep.  Hark !  do 
you  hear  the  sea  ?  "  to  which  Gloster  replies,  "  No, 
truly;  "  and  that  for  the  good  reason  that  he  was 
some  miles  away  from  it;  but  the  marvellous 
description  by  Edgar  forces  us  to  believe  that  he 
and  Gloster  are  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
precipice,  whereas  they  are  both  miles  inland.  The 
passage  continues  thus : 

"  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." 

Now  the  shore  at  Dover  is  "  pebbled,"  or,  as 
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locally  called,  "  shingle  ";  other  harbours,  such  as 
Ranisgate  or  Sandwich,  are  sandy,  as  most  shores 
or  beaches  are  sandy;  but  in  the  Sonnets  Shakspere 
speaks  of  the  sea  with  its  "  pebbled  shore."  The 
beautiful  lines  are  : 

"  Like  as  the  waves   make   t'wards   the   pebbled 
shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end. 
Each    changing    place    with    that    which    goes 
before." 


Thus,  in  "  King  Lear  "  and  the  Sonnets,  Shakspere 
speaks  of  the  "  pebbled  shore  ";  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  shore  at  Dover.  This  proves  that  he  probably 
had  been  at  Dover,  and  certain  am  I  that  from 
thence  he  went  to  Germany;  or  whence  his  refer- 
ences to  Germany  ?     One  is  to  their  clocks  : 

"  That  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame, 
And  never  going  aright." 

Another  reference  to  the  Apostles  of  Humanity 
is  where  Portia  speaks  of  her  German  suitor  thus  : 
"  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk." 
The  other  reference  to  the  Germans  is  in  the 
"  Wives  of  Windsor,"  where  some  Germans  steal 
the  horses  of  mine  host  of  the  Garter.     These 
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national  characteristics,  so  faithfully  set  down,  do 
not  prove  that  Shakspere  ever  visited  Germany, 
but  how  else  he  could  have  got  so  faithful  an  im- 
pression of  that  country  I  know  not.  How  pleased 
Shakspere  would  be  if  he  could  come  back  to  life 
and  find  English  Shaksperian  scholars^  bowing 
down  to  any  German  who  condescends  to  lecture 
to  them  on  Shakspere,  and  find  Germans  accepted 
authorities  on  his  works,  and  English  headmasters 
giving  "  Gervinus  "  as  a  prize  to  their  promising 
pupils,  and  emasculate  pressmen  on  their  knees 
begging  us  "  not  to  humiliate  Germany J^^  The 
harmless,  necessary  cat-o'-nine-tails  should  be  their 
meed,  and  well  deserved. 

In  referring  to  Lord  Wriothesley  and  his  ad- 
mitted superiority  to  Shakspere  in  education,  apart 
from  almost  greater  social  superiority,  it  may  be 
said  that  Shakspere  could  have  profited,  and,  no 
doubt,  did  profit,  by  his  permitted  access  to  Lord 
Wriothesley's  library,  inherited,  of  course,  from 
his  father  and  grandfather.  The  libraries  of  great 
noblemen  and  of  the  two  Universities,  with  those 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  were  the  few  storehouses  of 
literature.  Shakspere  could  have  had  no  store  of 
printed  literature.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
Shakspere  of  the  Sonnets  is  not  the  Shakspere  of 
"  Macbeth "  and  "  Othello."  In  the  Sonnets 
Shakspere  speaks,  and  speaks  truly,  of  his  ^^  pupil 
peny  Shakspere  was  able  to  learn,  and  did  learn  : 
no  one  can  doubt  that  he  learned  much  from  Mar- 
lowe.    If  Marlowe  had  been  sober  and  of  orderly 
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life,  and  had  lived  as  long  as  Shakspere,  we  might 
speak  of  him,  nowadays,  as  Shakspere's  equal. 

Just  now  printed  is  a  list  of  plays  performed  by 
the  Globe  Company  before  the  Court  of  King 
James,  in  the  latter  part  of  1604,  ^'^^  ^^  late  as 
the  1 2th  February  in  1605.  They  produced 
eleven  plays  for  Plis  Majesty's  delectation.  These 
plays  were  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Elum- 
our,"  which  was  played  twice;  a  play  called  "  The 
Spanish  Maz."  All  the  other  plays  were  Shakspere's 
plays,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  being  played 
twice  by  special  command  of  His  Majesty.  Thus 
Shakspere's  superiority  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  is  one  of  the  plays 
selected  for  His  Majesty's  approval.  It  is  not 
Shakspere's  greatest  play,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  for  us  of  this  day,  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  people  who  were  in  the  circle  of  Shak- 
spere's acquaintance,  and  it  is  only  by  a  close  com- 
parison of  this  play  with  the  Sonnets,  and  of  the 
Sonnets  with  this  play,  that  anyone  can  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  either.  They  are  synchronous ;  the 
wording  in  each  is  similar;  Lord  Wriothesley  is  the 
principal  character  in  the  play,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
the  Sonnets  are  dedicated.  No  doubt  that  he  sat 
on  the  stage,  as  did  the  noblemen  of  that  time, 
on  the  first-night  performance  of  the  play, 
and  mightily  enjoyed  the  play;  understanding,  as 
he  did,  every  word  and  line  in  it,  and  well  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  "  ignorant "  playwright, 
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whom  with  good  cause  he  honoured  with  his 
patronage  and  his  friendship.  The  Sonnets,  in 
which  Shakspere  speaks  of  Lord  Wriothesley's 
"assistance"  to  him,  are  Sonnets  38,  39,  77,  78, 
and  100;  if  these  Sonnets  are  read  together  in  this 
order,  the  reader  will  understand  for  himself  what 
part  Lord  Wriothesley  took  in  Shakspere's  work, 
and  Shakspere's  acknowledgment  thereof.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  set  out  the  parallel  passages 
and  similar  ideas  in  the  Sonnets,  and  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  in  this  small  booklet,  and  I  will 
venture  on  no  more  than  three  instances,  of  words 
occurring  in  the  Sonnets  and  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  Shak- 
spere's plays,  or  but  once.  In  Sonnet  137  is  the 
line : 

"  Why    should    my    heart    think    that  a    several 
plot  ?  " 

In  Act  III,  Scene  i,  in  the  play  Maria  says  to 
Boyet : 

"  Not  so,  gentle  beast. 

My  lips  are  not  common,   though  several  may 
be." 

The  word  "  several  "  means  pieces  of  land  severed 
from  the  common,  and  allowed  for  cultivation  to 
small  holders  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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Another  instance  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  new- 
fangled," which  occurs  in  Sonnet  91  : 

"  Some    in    their   garments,    though    new-fangled 
ill." 

In  the  play  the  word  occurs  in  Act  I,  Scene  i, 
where  Biron  says : 

"  At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than    wish    a    snow    in    May's    new-fangled 
shows." 

(I  think  this  word  does  occur  once  in  an  early 

Another  noticeable  instance  is  in  Sonnet  37,  and 
it  is  this : 

"  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight. 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth." 

This  expression  occurs  in  the  play,  in  Act  I,  Scene 
I,  as  thus : 

"  To  her  decrepit^  sick,  and  bed-rid  father, ^^ 

This  occurs,  if  I  remember  rightly,  nowhere  else 
in  Shakspere,  and  the  astounding  similarity  in  the 
words  in  the  first  twenty-three  lines  in  this  play  to 
words  used  in  the  Sonnets  proves  almost  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  play  and  the  Sonnets  were  written 
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at  almost  exactly  the  same  time.  I  may  note  here 
that  the  word  ^^  quietus  ^^  occurs  in  the  Sonnets 
and  "  Hamlet  ";  as  thus  : 

"  And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee." 

In  "  Hamlet  "  the  line  is  : 

"  When  he  himself  could  his  quietus  make." 

The  words  blazon  and  prophetic  soul  are  used  in 
the  Sonnets  and  in  "  Hamlet "  also. 

Shakspere  may  not  have  written  or  drafted  his 
Will,  but  I  believe  that  he  wrote  "  Love's 
Labour,"  and  there  is  an  amusing  repetition  of  a 
law  term,  a  conveyancing  term,  used  in  his  Will 
and  also  in  the  play,  where  Costard  the  swain  (who 
is,  without  doubt,  Shakspere)  makes  game  of  a 
legal  expression,  showing  that  Shakspere  had  some 
knowledge  of  "  conveyancing."  Says  Costard, 
"  In  manner  and  form  following^  sir,  all  these 
three.  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  w<««or-house, 
sitting  with  her  on  the  form^  and  taken,  following 
her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together,  is,  in 
manner  and  form-  following.^^  In  Shakspere's  Will 
this  manner  and  form  following  is  repeated 
precisely  as  in  the  play.  It  is  thus :  "  My  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ingj^^  and  then,  six  lines  after,  "  One  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and 
form  following^     In  each  case  there  is  a  similar 
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repetition.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from 
this  can  be  made  by  my  readers.  In  itself  it  is  no 
conclusive  proof  that  Shakspere  wrote  his  own 
Will.  1  think  he  did,  but  at  all  events  I  know 
that  he  understood  conveyancing,  and  the  constant 
occurrence  in  his  plays  and  in  the  Sonnets  of  words 
used  in  conveyancing  should  satisfy  most,  but  not 
all;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  they  are  most  fre- 
quent in  his  earlier  plays,  when  he  was,  as  we  may 
say,  fresh  from  his  former  legal  avocation. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  was  written  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Wriothesley's  marriage;  and  Theseus,  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  Hippolyta,  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  are  respectively  Lord  Wriothesley  and 
his  bride.  Miss  Vernon.  This,  however,  may  be 
but  foolish  conjecture. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  eight  or  nine  por- 
traits of  Lord  Wriothesley  in  existence.  I  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  one.  A 
well-known  writer  says  that  there  are  four  or  five 
allusions  to  Lord  Wriothesley  having  his  portrait 
painted,  in  the  Sonnets.  There  are  two  only;  one 
is  in  Sonnet  i6,  and  is  thus: 

"  With    virtuous    wish    would    bear    you    living 
flowers 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit." 

The  other  is  in  Sonnet  67  : 
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*'  Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue?  " 

The  other  references  do  not  refer  to  portrait  paint- 
ing at  all.     In  Sonnet  24  are  these  lines : 

*'  Mine   eye   hath  played   the   painter   and   hath 
stelled 
Thy  beauty's  form,  in  table  of  my  heart." 

Another  reference  is  to  the  poets  who  are  lavishing 
their  praise  on  Lord  Wriothesley;  and  in  Sonnet 
8  2  are  these  lines  : 

"  And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used. 
Where  cheeks  need  blood;  in  thee  it  is  abused." 

In  the  following  Sonnet  the  reference  is  continued. 
In  Sonnet  47  the  word  "  picture  "  is  used  three 
times,  but  not  as  referring  to  portrait  painting,  as 
in  the  lines : 

"  Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my^  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight." 

No  explanation  in  any  way  satisfactory  of  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  has  ever  been  given. 
That  the  character  is  drawn  from  life  by  Shakspere 
is  undoubted.  It  certainly  cannot  very  well  be 
Chapman,  the  "  Reverend  Chapman,"  as  Drayton 
calls  him,  and  it  may  be  here  said  that  his  life  was 
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much  too  decorous  to  suit  that  of  the  old  reprobate 
Falstaff.  Whether  Shakspere  purposely  drew  Ben 
Jonson  as  Falstaff  and,  to  disguise  the  portrait, 
drew  him  as  an  old  man,  can  in  no  way 
be  proved.  That  is  the  only  solution  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  make;  and  it  does  not 
quite  satisfy  me,  and  probably  no  one  else;  but 
Falstaff  must  have  been  drawn  from  life,  or  he 
may  be  the  union  of  two  men  of  the  day.  It  would 
be  of  much  service  to  the  literary  world  if  some 
one,  well  acquainted  with  the  times,  would  explore 
this  matter,  and  enlighten  our  darkness,  for  I  do 
think  that  it  could  be  done.  Jonson  was  a  man 
of  "mountain-belly";  but  that  may  not  have 
been  developed  in  his  younger  days.  The 
assiduous  Green,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  as 
one  "  of  delicate  fancy,"  which,  after  reading 
Jonson's  poems,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of 
Green's  own  delicate  fancy.  There  are  many 
points  in  the  Sonnets  which  I  have  not  here 
noticed,  but  I  have  made  no  mention  of  them,  as  I 
think  I  have  included  all,  or  almost  all,  in  the  Son- 
nets which  bears  on  what  I  wish  to  prove  in  this 
little  book.  I  desired  to  prove  that  they  are 
addressed  by  Shakspere  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  his 
patron  and  friend.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
why  they  were  written,  and  also  to  prove  when 
they  were  written.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to 
prove  who  the  persons  are  referred  to  in  the  Son- 
nets— Marlowe  and  Chapman — and  I  have  also 
endeavoured  to  prove  who  and  what  the  woman 
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was  who  was  Shakspere's  mistress.  Now  all  these 
points  can  be  considered  by  those  who  may  read 
these  pages,  and  it  is  their  judgment,  and  theirs 
only,  that  is  to  be  regarded.  Authors  are  two 
often  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
fallibility, and  disregard  facts  that  tell  against 
their  theories;  moreover,  it  is  really  very  easy  to 
make  mistakes,  as  I  have  done,  in  stating  that 
Spenser  never  returned  to  London  till  the  year 
1597,  whereas  he  visited  London  in  the  year  1595, 
bearing  with  him  his  precious  convoy  of  three 
books  of  "The  Faery  Queen."  Still,  Spenser  is 
not  the  person  referred  to  in  Sonnet  86,  as  stated 
by  the  ingenuous  Dyce,  nor  would  he  have  been 
"  bound  for  the  all  too  precious  prize  "  of  Lord 
Wriothesley's  bounty.  The  assumption  of  Dyce, 
that  Spenser  did  so,  is  ridiculous,  but  it  imposes 
on  us  unfortunates,  as  most  of  the  conjectures  and 
statements  of  other  authorities  do.  The  only 
sensible  and  accurate  lives  of  Shakspere  and  of 
Lord  Wriothesley  that  I  have  ever  read,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  National  Biography,"  and  it  is  from 
that  book  alone  that  I  have  derived  any  knowledge 
of  these  two  men;  and  it  is  to  that  book  alone,  in 
conjunction  with  a  letter-perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Sonnets  themselves,  together  with  some  not  too 
close  a  reading  of  Shakspere's  earlier  plays  that  I 
own  sufficient  confidence  to  write  this  booklet. 
Except  in  the  matters  on  which  I  have  written,  I 
do  not  claim  for  myself  any  great  or  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Shakspere;  I  know  too  well 
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that  I  cannot,  and  am  quite  modest  enough  to  say 
so.  All  I  wish  is  that  my  readers  will  say  that  I 
have  proved  my  case;  and  my  case  is  that  it  is 
to  Lord  Wriotheslcy,  his  friend  and  patron,  that 
Shakspere  addressed  his  Sonnets. 
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THREE  SUMMERS 

By  Victor  L.  Whitechurch,  Author  of 
"  The  Canon  in  Residence,"  '•  Left  in 
Charge,"  etc. 

Here  is  a  book  that   will  appeal  to  all  who  love  a  good 
plot  and  plenty  of  incident.      It  runs  along  fresh  and  sparkling 
and   true   to  the  end.     The  hero  and  heroine  are  cleverly 
depicted  in  this  charming  romance,  which  teems  with  lovable 
characters.      It  is  a  novel  which  enhances  the  reputation  of  this  popular  author, 

THE  DESPOT 

By  Ellen  Ada  Smith,  Author  of  "  The  Price  of  Con- 
quest," "  The  Busybody,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  great  in  everything  with  the  exception  of 
his  unscrupulous  methods  of  benefiting  the  race,  present  and  future.  An 
implacable  man,  and  very  greatly  daring  where  his  philanthropy  is  concerned, 
he  sacrifices  those  round  him  ruthlessly  to  his  most  excellent  purpose.  The 
woman  who  loves  him  and  his  friend  alike  are  bound  to  his  hard  service. 
Some  qualified  to  judge  call  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  hypnotists.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  his  wife  loves  him  to  the  last,  and  the  friend  whom  he  has  betrayed 
into  virtual  slavery  has  loyal  thoughts  of  him  still. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS— contiftucd 

A  SLACK  WIRE 

hy   Marion    Hill,    Author  of  "  Tlie   Lure  of  Crooning 
Water,"  "  Sunrise  Valley,"  etc. 

"The  Lure  (>(  (Jrooninj;  Water,"  hy  Marion  Hill,  wliicli 
run  iiUo  fourteen  editions  in  the  six  shilling  form,  was  followed 
1))'  "  Sunrise  Valley,"  a  novel  which  un(|uestionahly  established 
I  he  author's  claim  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  "  novelists 
that  count."  In  lier  latest  novel  Miss  Mari(;n  IIill  rises  to  a 
iieight  far  ahove  her  previous  successes.  The  delightfully 
restrained  humour  and  pathos  of  her  great  situations  remind 
the  reader  of  George  Kliot.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  reminder  : 
tiie  very  strength  of  Miss  Marion  Hill's  work  lies  in  the  occasional  glimpses 
she  gives  of  something  more  wonderful  than  George  Eliot  ever  achieved. 

THREE  PERSONS 

By  a  Peer,  Author  of  "  The  Hard  Way,"   "  The  Oyster," 
''The  Decoy  Duck,"  etc. 

The  novels  of  a  Peer  are  consistent  in  their  general  characteristics.  The 
glamour  of  intellectual  brilliance  is  united  with  a  vivid  and  Irving  humanity. 
In  many  ways  a  Peer's  latest  story  eclipses  in  interest  its  predecessors.  A 
passionate  drama  revolves  round  the  figure  of  the  man  who  dreamed  of  being 
a  soldier  in  the  army,  but  who  became  a  soldier  in  ordinary  life — a  life  of  duty 
and  self-sacrifice.      It  is  a  strong  and  impressive  romance. 

HONOUR  IN  PAWN 

By  H.  Maxwell,  Author    of   "  The    Paramount  Shop," 
"  The  Beloved  Premier,"  etc. 

There  are  few  themes  in  fiction  that  grip  the  interest  of  the  reader  so  m- 
evitably  as  that  which  deals  with  the  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
to  influence  and  affluence.  The  juotif  of  the  story  is  a  well-marked  varia- 
tion of  this  very  human  theme.  The  novel  abounds  in  fine  situations  and  well- 
imagined  ncidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  distinguished  by  that  "crispness" 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  work,  and  which  the  critics  unite 
in  commending  as  a  special  characteristic  of  his  literary  style. 
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NEVER  IN  DOUBT 

By  Nat  Gould.      (For  Complete  List  of  Nat  Gould's  Novels 
see  pages  12  ajid  13.) 

This  novel  follows  "  A  Fortune  at  Stake,"  "  A  Gamble  for 
Love,"  and  "  The  Wizard  of  the  Turf,"  the  first  three  novels 
by  Nat  Gould  to  be  issued  at  the  outset  at  6s.  The  innovation 
was  an  immediate  success.  The  new  tale,  "  Never  in  Douljt," 
should  undoubtedly  win  for  itself  many  admirers.  The  hero 
and  heroine  have  strong  dominating  personalities,  and  the  love 
interest  is  well  sustained.  The  element  of  sport  of  course 
prevails,  and  the  book  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  as  thrilling  as 
any  Mr.  Nat  Gould  has  written. 

CROSS-TIDES 

By  MoNTiE  McGrigor,  a  new  Author. 

The  tale  opens  in  a  small  New  England  village  home  of  a  timid  spinster, 
who  suddenly  becomes  tired  of  her  drab  existence,  and  decides  to  go  to  New 
York.  The  change  in  environment  brings  out  the  latent  side  of  her  dual 
nature,  and  she  leads  the  ultra-Bohemian  life  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  Eventually  she  meets  a  man  who  reawakens  her  stern  New 
England  conscience,  and  she  returns  to  the  village  to  begin  a  sociological 
struggle  which  has  a  happy  ending. 

THE  DUAL  IDENTITY 

By  C.  Guise  Mitford,  Author  of  "  Love  in  Lilac- Land," 
"  The  Hidden  Mask,"  etc. 

This  is  probably  the  best  detective  story  which  has  yet  been  written  by 
Mr.  Mitford's  practised  pen.  Each  chapter  ends  with  a  thrill,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  mysteries,  plots,  and  murders.  The  plot  swings  from  one  amazing 
event  to  another  with  bewildering  rapidity.  The  Sunday  Times,  in  reviewing 
the  author's  last  sensational  novel,  wrote  :  "  There  is  no  writer  of  sensational 
fiction  now  alive  who  can  compete,  for  opulence  and  audacity  of  invention, 
with  Mr.  Mitford."  In  "  The  Dual  Identity"  his  many  readers  will  find  that 
he  fully  maintains  his  reputation. 
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THE  SONG  OF  SURRENDER 

15y  lIicNKY  nKucK,  Author  of  *'The  Native 
Wife,"  '•The  Eurasian,"  "The  Residency," 
etc. 

Like  the  author's  previous  novels,  this  is  a  story  of  life  in 
Iii(h;i.      It  depicts  (he  Maratha  I'rince,  lover  of  the  beautiful 
white  Eurasian,  and  recounts  their  romantic  attachment.    The 
element  of  mystery  is  skilfully  contrived.     Whether  in  its  sen- 
sational or  humorous  parts  the  novel  retains  a  distinct  grip. 

URSULA'S  MARRIAGE 

By  James  Blyth,  Author  of  "  Rubina,"  '^  Amazement," 
"  Faith  and  Unfaith,"  etc. 

A  brilliant  gallery  oi  pen  portraits  of  women  swayed  by  the  complex  effects 
of  the  master  passion,  stand  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  James  Blyth.  A  woman  in 
love  is  the  theme  of  his  latest  romance,  and  it  affords  him  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  infinite  variety.  The  course  of  true  love  does  not  run 
smooth  for  Ursula,  the  devoted  heroine,  despite  her  riches,  but  her  reward 
comes  when  destiny  pursues  and  inflicts  justice  upon  the  man  who,  in  grasping 
at  the  prize,  overreaches  himself.  This  author's  novels  never  fail  in  popular 
interest  ;  they  have  personal  magnetism  in  them,  and  his  new  story  attains  the 
level  of  his  best  previous  efforts. 

THE  MORMON  LION 

By  David  Ford,  a  new  Author. 

A  story  of  true  love  and  steadfast  courage  is  never  more 
charming  than  when  contrasted  with  tragedy.  Such  is  this 
powerful  novel  of  the  days  when  polygamy  was  rampant  in 
Utah,  In  a  vivid,  lucid  way  the  terrible  events  of  Mormon 
history  of  the  fifties  are  woven  into  a  plot,  the  interest  of 
which  never  flags.  The  heroine  is  the  sweet  and  lovely 
daughter  of  one  of  the  many  English  families  that  were  lured 
to  the  desert-girt  land  pointed  to  by  Mormon  missionaries  as 
an  earthly  paradise. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS— continued 

THE  COURTS  OF  LOVE 

By  Farren  Le  Breton,  Author  of  ''  Fruits 
of  Pleasure,"  •'  Hoya,"  etc. 

A  Russian  prison,  with  all  its  grim  horrors,  closed  round 
Mary  Trefusis,  a  lovely  young  English  girl.  Overwhelming 
circumstances  forced  her  to  accept  the  protection  of  the  prison 
governor,  who  soon  passionately  adored  his  beautiful  ward. 
The  contrast  between  her  stirring  life  in  Russia  and  the 
peaceful  idyllic  life  she  leads  with  her  Guernsey  friends  is  well  presented. 


THE  NEW  DAWN 

By  George  Wouil,  Author  of  "  Paul  Moorhouse,"  "  Sow- 
ing Clover,"  etc. 

Mr.  George  Wouil  well  merits  the  approbation  of  Punch  as  "a  most  dis- 
cerning author."  Readers  will  find  proof  of  this  in  his  new  story.  It  is  a 
novel  of  Scotland,  through  English  eyes,  depicting  Londoners  exiled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde  ;  of  glens  and  collieries  and  rolling  mills  ;  of  Sabbath 
fervour  and  revival  ;  of  gossiping  tongues  ;  of  an  inventor's  dreams  ;  and  of 
love,  waking  in  the  springtime. 


THE  DREAM  FRIEND 

By  V.  GoLDiE,  Author  of  "  Nigel  Thomson," 
Stevens,"  etc. 


Marjorie 


A  story  that  raises  the  question  Oi  how  far  it  is  per- 
missible to  take  the  personal  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
one  who  is  dangerous  and  burdensome  to  society,  but  against 
whom  the  existing  laws  provide  no  remedy.  In  the  case  of 
the  moral  degenerate,  Donald  Sturgess,  husband  of  the  Dream 
Friend,  for  whom  the  narrator  of  the  tale  has  a  romantic,  but 
not  wholly  disinterested,  friendship,  an  answer  is  found.  But 
whether  this  answer,  highly  unusual  in  itself,  is  the  right  one, 
is  for  readers  to  decide  according  to  their  own  standards. 
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MAIDS  OF  SALEM 

\'>y    1\.    L.   Montgomery,  Author  of   "The 
Gate-Openers,"  *♦  The  Cardinal's  Pawn,"  etc. 

The  witch-persecution  of  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  cliapters  of  American  history,  is  the  theme  of  K.  L. 
Montgomery's  new  novel.  Tiic  scene  is  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  story  is  one  of  tragedy  and  romance,  told  in  the 
inimitable  way  with  which  the  author's  admirers  have  been 
so  charmed  by  her  previous  books. 

COMING  OF  AGE 

By  Richard  Marsh,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Mystery," 
"  The  Magnetic  Girl,"  etc. 
It  was  an  unkind  fate  which  made  Helen  Arnold  agree  to  marry  Percy 
Osborne.  The  opposing  forces  against  the  young  girl  were  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  unscrupulous  and  evil  machinations  of  Yarrow,  who  had 
always  been  a  malign  influence  in  Helen's  life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
delightful  American,  Van  Coster,  and  his  sister,  Yarrow  might  have  succeeded 
in  ruining  the  girl's  life.  But  destiny  had  better  things  in  store,  and  the  story 
will  show  how  the  loyalty  and  love  of  Van  Coster  were  rewarded  at  last. 

THE  HEART  OF  JOANNA 

By  Robert  A.  Hamblin,  a  new  Author. 
How  a  too  narrow  conception  of  duty  may  be  productive  of  harm,  rather 
than  of  good,  is  shown  in  this  realistic  novel.  The  heroine  stifles  a  noble 
passion  in  the  interests  of  her  parents.  In  the  end  she  is  dramatically  brought 
to  a  sense  of  her  larger  responsibilities.  The  way  this  is  achieved  must  be 
gathered  from  the  book  itself,  which,  by  its  grim  humour,  its  pathos,  and  its 
fidelity  to  actual  life,  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good  fiction. 

THE  DRIVING  FORCE 

By  George  Acorn,  Author  of  "  One  oi  the  Multitude." 

A  striking  novel  of  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Devonshire  and  the  East  End  of  London — scenes  the  author  knows  intimately 
and  portrays  with  an  authentic  touch.  The  passing  of  Mrs.  Angel  and  the 
description  of  how  Dick  found  Margaret  at  last  are  dramatic  triumphs.  This 
is  a  book  out  of  the  ordinary,  such  as  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  discrimin- 
ating readers. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVEl^S— continued 

THE  ENCHANTING  DISTANCE 

By  Lilian  Arnold,  Author  of  "  The  Storm- 
Dog,"  "Also  Joan,"  etc. 

This  is  a  love  story,  in  the  development  of  vv^hich  it  becomes 
apparent  that  things  are  seldom  what  they  seem,  and  that  the 
most  passionate  attachments  are  rarely  based  on  pure  reason. 
The  adventures  of  the  heroine  in  search  of  a  life  of  her  own  in 
London  are  told  with  much  humour. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  ALL 

By   Marie    Connor    Leighton,    Author   of    "Convict 
99,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  society  beauty  who  finds  herself  obliged  to  accept  the  terms 
of  a  freakish  will,  whereby  she  must  marry  before  a  given  date.  She  chooses 
a  young  hero  who  has  saved  many  lives  in  a  colliery  accident,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  dying  from  his  injuries.  After  the  bedside  marriage  she  goes  back  into 
her  own  world,  considering  herself  already  as  good  as  a  widow.  But  there 
comes  a  moment  of  horror  a  few  months  later,  when,  standing  before  the  altar 
of  a  fashionable  London  church  with  the  new  bridegroom  of  her  heart's 
choice,  she  sees  among  the  congregation  the  man  she  had  taken  for  husband 
as  he  lay  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRINCESS  ARNULF 

There  is  a  subtle  attraction  about  royalty  which  is  irresistible.  On  the 
Continent  there  are  small  reigning  houses  which  form  a  link  with  the  past. 
Such  a  house  as  this  is  depicted  in  "  The  Romance  of  Princess  Arnulf."  The 
picturesque  side  of  royalty  is  shown  in  strong  contrast  to  the  intimate  life  in 
the  Castle  with,  as  it  were,  the  "lid  off."  With  amazing  candour  the 
Princess  unveils  the  family  history  and  discovers  more  than  one  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard.  But  shining  through  these  pages  is  the  engaging  personality  of 
the  Princess.  We  follow  her  in  her  wanderings  from  capital  to  capital,  in  her 
unexpected  accession  to  great  wealth,  and  finally  in  her  extraordinary  marriage 
and  divorce.  Not  for  many  years  has  a  book  of  such  unusual  interest  been 
given  to  the  reading  public. 
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THE  SNAKE  GARDEN 

I'.y  Amy  J.  Hakkr,  Author  of  "  I  Too  Have 
Known,"  "  Tlie  Impenitent  Prayer,"  etc. 

As  with  lici  two  |)rcvi()us successes,  llic  scene  is  Uiid  in  Suutli 
Africa.  Miss  IJaker  writes  witli  a  realism  tlial  is  the  outcome 
of  personal  experience.  Theo,  the  heroine,  is  an  unusual  ly|)e 
of  ^irl,  and  how  she  straightens  out  her  life  is  told  with  rare 
humour  and  psycholoj^ical  insight.  The  hook  is  remarkable 
for  Us  (Kar-cut  pictures  of  Colonial  life. 

THE  WOMAN  RUTH 

l>y    Curtis    Yorke,    Author    of   "  Irresponsible    Kitty," 
"  Delphine,"  etc. 

Readers  of  Curtis  Yorke  do  not  need  to  he  commended  to  her  latest  novel. 
The  secret  of  her  continued  success  is  that  she  never  gives  us  less  than  her 
best.  "The  Woman  Ruth"  epitomizes  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to 
which  she  has  accustomed  us.  An  optimistic  view  of  life — tenderness, 
humour,  human  sympathy — these  are  the  main  weapons  in  this  gifted  author's 
bright  and  shining  armoury. 

BLESSINGTON'S  FOLLY 

By  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts,  Author  of  "  Love 

on  Smoky  River,"  etc. 

The  qualities  which  made  "  Love  on  Smoky  River"  such  an  instantaneous  * 
and  unqualified  success  are  again  brought  into  play  in  the  present  novel.     The 
author  unfolds  his  theme  with  skill  and  power,  and  fully  maintains  the  reputa- 
tion he  has  gained  for  telling  a  good  story  well. 

AN  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

By  Violet  Tweedale,   Author  of   ''  The  House  of  the 
Other  World,"  etc. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  very  unusual  type.  It  is  a  powerful  novel  dealing  with 
Satanism,  an  evil  cult  which  is  making  great  headway  in  Europe.  The  man 
who  forms  the  unholy  alliance  is  Canon  Gilchrist,  who  has  been  unfairly  de- 
prived of  a  peerage,  and  hopes  to  regain  his  position  by  the  help  ot  the  Powers 
of  Darkness.  There  is  a  charming  love  element,  and  the  story  shows  the 
author  at  her  best. 
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THE  BARBARIANS 

By    James    Blyth,   Author   of    "  Rubina," 
"Amazement,"  etc. 

The  marital  relationship  is  the  keynote  of  "The  Bar- 
barians." Original,  virile,  human,  bold  and  sympathetic,  the 
novel,  both  in  interest  and  craftsmanship,  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  a  sequence  of  brilliantly  limned  portraits  of  the  feminine 
character.  It  is  the  tale  that  matters,  and  as  a  story-teller 
Mr.  Blyth  may  well  challenge  comparison. 

THE  BLOWS  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 

By  Beatrice  Kelston,  Author  of  "  A  Three-Cornered 
Duel,"  "  Seekers  Every  One." 

The  story  of  a  woman  gifted  with  strong  personality  and  an  unhappy  tem- 
perament which  betrays  her  early  in  life  into  an  ill-fated  passion.  Later, 
attracted  to  the  stage,  she  finds  her  emotional  outlet  in  her  art,  and  makes  a 
loveless  marriage  to  escape  unwelcome  suitors.  Thence  her  life  moves  on  to 
tragedy,  culminating  at  the  point  where  she  finds  herself  in  the  dock,  and  at 
the  same  moment  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  should  have  been  her  mate. 
Their  brief  and  tragic  love-story  brings  an  enthralling  tale  to  a  conclusion. 

HIS  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

By  Mrs.  Carter  Read,  Author  of  "  Burnt  Offerings,"  etc. 

The  mysterious  death  of  a  beautiful  Geisha  in  London  becomes,  in  after 
years  in  Japan,  a  barrier  between  Val  Vernon  and  Joyce  Chaytor.  Vernon's 
life  is  saved  by  the  grafting  of  the  skin  of  a  blind  Japanese  servant,  who  after- 
wards believes  him  to  be  responsible  for  the  death  in  England  of  his  fiancee, 
and  who  thereupon  ceaselessly  and  secretly  endeavours  to  kill  him.  How  the 
brown  skin  of  the  native  stands  between  Val  and  his  wife,  how  the  wrong  is 
righted  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  fascinating  child -woman  Nancy,  is  all 
thrillingly  told  by  an  author  who  knows  the  Far  East  as  intimately  as  her  own 
country.  The  story  is  quite  original  in  conception,  daring  in  detail,  and  gains 
charm  and  distinction  from  its  artistic  setting  in  the  Land  of  the  Lotus. 
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THE  KEY  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  DoRiN  Ckaig,  a  new  Author. 

~j  This  is  a  new  and  original  novel  by  an  untried  writer  in 
whom  tlie  publishers  have  great  faith.  It  is  one  of  those  rare 
hooks  which  may  he  truly  said  toaj)[)eal  to  fiction  readers  of  all 
tastes.  The  author  relates  a  story  of  intense  love  interest,  and 
makes  the  characters  living  personalities.  There  is  the  right 
clement  of  jxilhos,  and,  sparkling  throughout,  real  humcjur  of 
a  ly[ie  that  in  itself  imparts  to  the  hook  the  (piality  of  special 
distinction.  The  story  has  its  setting  partly  among  simple 
folk  of  the  West  country  and  partly  in  London  amid  aristocratic  circles.  The 
author  narrates  how,  hy  misrepresentation,  the  unwilling  hero  is  prevailed  on 
to  assume  the  heirship  to  a  title  and  estate.  It  is  only  when  the  true  successor 
is  found  that  he  leels  himself  free  to  resume  his  former  life,  claiming  the 
heroine  who,  from  her  love  for  him,  would  not  unite  herself  with  him  at  his 
accession  to  name  and  wealth.  Here  is  a  book  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  {)ublishers  are  fully  convinced  it  will  make  its  mark. 

A  MILLION  FOR  A  SOUL 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Phillimore,  Author  of  "  Two  Women  and 
a  Maharajah." 

An  Irish  patriot  bequeaths  to  his  child,  as  her  sole  inheritance,  his  love  for 
drink.  She  marries  in  India,  and  through  constant  strain  succumbs  to  the 
degrading  habit.  Cast  off  by  her  husband,  her  lover  seeks  to  regain  her  and 
effect  her  regeneration.  The  story  ends  with  this  Achieved,  though  the 
manner  of  its  accomplishment  is  by  way  of  the  unexpected. 

BOY'S  FATHER. 

By  John  Ascott,  a  new  Author. 

An  original  story  of  life  in  a  small  South  African  town.  It  shows  how  the 
love  of  a  child  counterbalances  the  deadening  effect  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
and  brings  into  prominence  a  small  boy  whose  influence  is  paramount.  The 
situation  created  presents  a  problem  which,  in  the  end,  love  and  tragedy 
combine  to  solve.  The  various  characters  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  setting 
— Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  and  Rhodesia — is  vividly  depicted.  The  women 
are  clearly  contrasted,  and  Milly  Brink,  a  sparkling  American,  is  an  extremely 
attractive  personality. 
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RECENT  POPULAR  NOVELS 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH 

SUNRISE  VALLEY       - 

.    Marion  Hill                    | 

THE  GREATER  LAW  - 

•     Victoria  Cross 

SYLVIA           .        .        .        o        . 

•     Upton  Sinclair 

A  GAMBLE  FOR  LOVE      - 

Nat  Gould 

THE  BELOVED  PREMIER 

H.   Maxwell 

THE  RESIDENCY 

'     Henry  Bruce 

PAUL  MOORHOUSE  - 

George  Wouil 

THE  WIDOW  OF  GLOANE       - 

D.  H.  Dennis 

UNDER  COVER  OF  NIGHT       - 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist 

THE  OYSTER        .... 

By  a  Peer 

THE  WHITE  VAMPIRE      - 

A.    M,    JUDD 

LAW  THE  WRECKER 

Charles  Igglesden 

MARY'S  MARRIAGE 

.     Edmund  Bosanquet 

A  BESPOKEN  BRIDE 

.    Fred  Whishaw 

CALLISTA  IN  REVOLT      - 

•    OiiviA  Ramsey 

THE  RANSOM  FOR  LONDON  - 

'    T.  S.  Fletcher 

THE  PRICE  OF  CONQUEST      - 

-    Ellen  Ada  Smith 

FAITH  AND  UNFAITH 

-    James  Blyth 

LOVE  ON  SMOKY  RIVER 

-    Theodore  G.  Roberts 

SOWING  CLOVER       - 

■    George  Wouil 

A  FORTUNE  AT  STAKE    - 

•    Nat  Gould 

THE  EURASIAN 

•     Henry  Bruce 

YOUNG  EVE  AND  OLD  ADAM 

•    Tom  Gallon 

CROSSROADS      .... 

•     D,  H.  Dennis 

THE  LURE  OF  CROONING  WATER 

•    Marion  Hill 

THE  DECOY  DUCK    - 

- 

-     By  a  Peer 

LEVITY  HICKS     -        -        .        . 

. 

•    Tom  Gallon 

OUR  ALTY 

- 

-     M.  E.  Francis 

QUEER  LITTLE  JANE 

- 

•     Curtis  Yorke 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  OTHER  WORLD 

Violet  Tweedale 

THE  ONLY  PRISON    - 

. 

Ellen  Ada  Smith 

THE  IMPENITENT  PRAYER     - 

• 

Amy  J.  Baker 

THE  VISION  OF  THE  YEARS 

. 

•     Curtis  Yorke 

THE  SECRET  CALLING    - 

. 

■     Olivia  Ramsey 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  TURF 

. 

Nat  Gould 

THEIR  MONTH    .... 

. 

Nita  Claremont 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  JOHN    - 

. 

Florence  Angelo 

SALAD  DAYS      .... 

- 

By  the  Author  of 

"  Improper  Prue  " 
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The  World's  Favourite   Author 


ATHENA.UM.  June 
10th.  1911,  tKy*:- 
"  All  livins  writers 
are  hended  by  Mr. 
Nat  Could,  and  uf 
the  Kreat  of  the  pant, 
Dumas  only  nurpaaaet 
hi*  popularity." 


TRUTH,  Jan.  22nd, 
19  13.  tayt:  "  Who  it 
the  moat  popular  of 
livins  noveliat*  ?  Mr. 
Nat  Could  easily  and 
indisputably  takes  the 
first  plac«." 


The  Novels  of  Nat  Gould 

Sales  now  exceed  NINE  MILLION  Copies! 
NAT    GOULD'S    NOVELS    AT    6/- 

AM  Mr.  Nat  Could's  NEW  Novels  are  now  issued  at  the  outset  at  6s.,  Crown 
8vo.  in  handsome  Cloth  Cilt,  over  30  0  pagec,  with  Wrapper  in  Three  Colours. 
They  are  also  issued  simultaneously  in  John  Long's  Colonial  Library,  Cloth, 
Embossed  design,  and  Wrapper  in  Three  Colours;  Paper  Stiff  Picture  Cover 
in  Three  Colours. 

NEVER  IN  DOUBT    juiy,  1915 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  TURF  ^nd  Edition 
A  FORTUNE  AT  STAKE    yd  Edition 
A  GAMBLE  FOR  LOVE    ^thEdit.on 


N.B.— Messrs.  JOHN  LONG  are  the  SOLE  Publishers  of  all  Mr.  Nat 
Gould's  New  Novels  and  control  the  output.  To  ensure  a  long  run  with  the 
Library  and  Colonial  Editions  they  will  not  publish  the  Is.  net  Edition  until 
at  least  a  year,  and  the  6d.  edition  until  over  two  years,  after  the  publication 
of  the  more  expensive  editions.  But  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  the  usual 
periodical  6d.  issues  of  Novels  by  Mr.  Nat  Gould  that  have  already  appeared 
at  2s.  and  Is.  Also  NAT  GOULD'S  ANNUAL,  which  contains  an 
entirely  new  long  story  by  Mr.  Nat  Gould. 

See  List  facing 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  NAT  GOULD— contijtued 
NAT   GOULD'S    NOVELS   at    Is.    and    2s. 

Crown  8vo.      Paper  Cover,  Three  Colours,  Is.  net  ;   cloth  gilt,  2s. 


THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFE- 
TIME 

THE  KING'S  FAVOURITE 

A  CAST  OFF 
*THE  PHANTOM  HORSE 
*LEFT  IN  THE  LURCH(«/.^  7d.) 
*THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON 

*  Nat  Gould's  Annual.  1911. '12, '13. 


*THE  FLYER 
GOOD  AT  THE  GAME 
A  MEMBER  OF  TATT'S 
THE  TRAINER'S  TREASURE 
THE  HEAD  LAD 

fA  FORTUNE  AT  STAKE 

Suvimer,  19 15 
14  respectively.  t  Paper  only. 


NAT  GOULD'S   NOVELS   at   6d. 

In  large   demy  8vo.,    thread   sew^n.     Striking  Cover  in   Three   Colours 


*ONE  OF  A  MOB 
THE  SELLING  PLATER 
A  BIT  OF  A  ROGUE 
*THE  LADY  TRAINER 
*A  STRAIGHT  GOER 
*A    HUNDRED    TO    ONE 

CHANCE 
*A  SPORTING  SQUATTER 
THE  PET  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
^CHARGER  AND  CHASER 
THE  LOTTERY  COLT 
A  STROKE  OF  LUCK 
*THE  TOP  WEIGHT 
*THE  DAPPLE  GREY 
♦WHIRLWIND'S  YEAR 
*THE  LITTLE  WONDER 


A  BIRD  IN  HAND 
*THE  BUCKJUMPER 
*THE  JOCKEY'S  REVENGE 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  STABLE 
tTHE  STOLEN  RACER 
tA  RECKLESS  OWNER 
tTHE  ROARER 
tTHE  LUCKY  SHOE 

QUEEN  OF  THE  TURF 
tA  GREAT  COUP 
tTHE  KING'S  FAVOURITE 
tA  CAST  OFF 

THE   CHANCE   OF  A  LIFE 

TIME  Recently  published 

GOOD  AT  THE  GAME 

June,  1915 


Also  at  Is.  picture  boards,  and  2s,  6d.  cloth  gilt.      t  Also  at  2s.  cloth  gilt, 
and  Is.  net  paper. 


NAT    GOULD'S 
ANNUAL,  1915 


THE  WHITE  ARAB 


(Thirteenth 
Year; 


Cleverly  Illustrated.    Cover  in  Three  Colours.    Paper,  thread  sewn,  Is.     Large  demy  Zvo. 

THE    MAGIC    OF    SPORT 

Being  the  LIFE  STORY  OF  NAT  GOULD,  written  by  himself 

With  over  50  illustrations  of  Notable  Sportsmen,  Places  and  Horses  and  Photogravure 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo.  370  pages,  handsomely  bound,  Gilt  Top.  Price 
I2S.  6d.  net.  [A  few  Copies  only  left 

*^*  For  further  List  of  Nat  Gould's  Novels  see  page  facing 
JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John  Long's  New  and    Forthcoming  BooKs 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

BELGIUM  :  HER  KINGS,  KINGDOM,  AND 
PEOPLE 

H\  John  dk  Courcy  MacDonnell.  With  50  Illustrations,  inchulin^; 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  King  Albert.  Dcniy  Svo. ,  handsome  binding. 
15s.  net.  \Foiirfh  Edition. 

The  Standard. — "Published  just  previous  to  the  war,  this  is  one  of  the  inosi  iiiipoitant 
hooks  of  tlie  year,  and  the  most  complete  yet  concise  work  on  ndjjiiim  availatjle.  Written 
with  unilcrstanding  and  sympathy,  it  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  cause  of  I5elgian  liberty 
nt  heart." 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  COURT  OF 

VIENNA  : 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  from  Information  by  a 
Distinguished  Personage  at  Court.  By  Henri  de  Weindel  and 
Philip  W.  Sergeant.  Wrapper  in  Colours.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Emperor.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  net.  [Sccotid  Edition. 

"More  fascinating  than  any  novel.  These  revelations,  piquant  and  bizarre  as  some  of 
them  are,  will  come  as  a  surprise." — Vide  Press. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE^S  HOUR  OF  DESTINY 

By  Colonel  H.  Frobenius.  Preface  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 
Wrapper  in  Colours.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  2s.  net.    [7\ve/ftk  Thousand. 

Approved  by  the  German  Crown  Prince  as  presenting  the  true  expression  of 

the  mind  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  Fatherland. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "Frobenius  is  tremendously  confident  and  positive,  and  has 
many  interesting  things  to  say.     His  book  may  be  classed  with  Bernhardi's  famous  work." 

THE  TOCSIN 

By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew,  Authors  of  "The  Shulamite,"  etc. 
Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  with  attractive  Wrapper  in  Three  Colours,      is.  net. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  story,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  by  those 
favourite  authors,  Alice  and  Claude  Askew.  It  opens  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  contains  very  strong  love  interest  and  exciting 
dramatic  situations.  The  scene  rapidly  shifts  to  Belgium,  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Askew,  owing  to  what  she  has  recently  seen  with  her  own  eyes  at  the  Belgian 
Field  Hospital  at  Fumes,  is  able  to  give  some  most  realistic  and  interesting 
pictures  from  her  own  experience  of  Red  Cross  work. 


JOHN   LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John   Long's  New  and  Forthcoming  Books 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


THE  LIFE  OF 

H.M.    ALBERT 

KING  OF  THE   BELGIANS 

By  John  de  Courcy  MacDonnell,  Author 

of   "Belgium,     Her    Kings,    Kingdom,    and 

People"  (15s.  net.  Fourth  Edition). 

Fcap.   8vo.      Illustrated.      Cloth  Gilt,  Jacket 
in  Colours,     is.  net. 

Written  on  popular  lines  in  a  chatty  and 
anecdotal  style.  The  author,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Belgium,  where  he  passed  more 
than  once  through  the  lines  and  was  under 
fire,  tells  of  what  he  has  himself  seen  and 
heard. 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  BERLIN 

From  the  Papers  and  Diaries  of  a  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  German 
Empress-Queen.  By  Henry  W.  Fisher.  Striking  Cover.  Crown 
8vo.      IS.  net.  \^Eleventh  Edition. 

"A  very  inspiring  exposure  of  German  official  life  and  of  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Kaiser." — Vide  Press. 

MARTIAL  LAW  WITHIN  THE  REALM  OF 
ENGLAND 

By  James  M.  Lowry,  Barrister-at-Law.     Fcap.  8vo.     Paper,  is.  net. 

{Third  Thousand. 

This  is  not  a  law  book,  but  a  deeply  interesting  work  on  the  subject  of 
martial  law,  written  in  popular  vein. 
Morning  Post.—"  The  author  gives  us  a  very  readable  account  of  the  subject." 

THE  ENEMY  IN  OUR  MIDST 

The  Story  of  a  German  Invasion.  By  Walter  Wood.  Striking  Cover 
in  Colours.     Crown  8vo.      is.  net.  [ Third  Editioji. 

Scotsman. — "A  warning,  tellingly  sounded,  as  to  the  national  danger." 

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John   Long's  New  and   Forthcominp,   BooKs 

JOHN  LONG'S  7(1.  NET  (CLOTH)  NOVELS 


A  New  Series  of  copvrivtht  Novcln  which,  in  niorr  expciiiivc  form,  have 
arhicved  ninrked  »ucceH».  They  arc  printed  in  t  lear  ly|>e,  newly  set,  on 
Kood  paper,  tastefully  bound  in  Ked  Cloth,  full  Kilt  bark,  with  attractive 
Pictorial  Wrapper  in  Three  Colours.  Kach  volume  has  a  Decorative  Titlo- 
paKC  with  Krontinpiecc,  both  on  Art  Paper, 


Nfir    Volumes  for  191S 


41  THE     ROMANCE     OF     A     MAID      OF 

HONOUR 

42  THE  INEVITABLE  MARRIAGE 
4.?  NURSE  CHARLOTTE 

44  LEFT  IN  THE  LURCH 

45  THE  RANSOM  FOR  LONDON 

46  A  SEALED  VERDICT         ...         - 

47  IN  HIS  GRIP 


KiciiAKi)  Marsh 
Dokoiiif-.A  Gkrard 
L.  T.   Mkade 
Nat  Gould 
J.  S.   Fletcher 
Lawrence  L.  Lynch 
David  C.  Murray 


Volumes  already  Published 


FATHER  ANTHONY      -        -        -        - 

DELILAH  OF  THE  SNOWS 

ONLY  BETTY    -        -  -        -        - 

THE  GARDEN  OF  MYSTERY 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CZAR 

THE  VEILED  MAN  -        .        .        . 

THE  SIN  OF  JASPER  STANDISH 

A  BORDER  SCOURGE  -        -        -        - 

WAYWARD  ANNE 

THE  GREATER  POWER 

A  CABINET  SECRET      .... 

THE  EYE  OF  ISTAR       -        -        -        . 

A  WOMAN  PERFECTED 

HYPOCRITES  AND  SINNERS      - 

THE  SILENT  HOUSE     -        -        -        - 

BY  RIGHT  OF  PURCHASE 

THE  OTHER  SARA         .... 

LITTLE  JOSEPHINE       -        .        .        . 

A  BRIDE  FROM  THE  SEA    - 

20  THE  MAGNETIC  GIRL 

21  THE  MATHESON  MONEY   - 

22  CRIMSON  LILIES 

23  THE  GRASS  WIDOW     -        -        -        - 

24  THRICE  ARMED      ----- 

25  THE  GIRL  IN  GREY       .... 

26  THE  LADY  OF  THE  ISLAND     - 

27  THE  WHITE  HAND  AND  THE  BLACK 

28  THE  STOLEN  EMPEROR      - 

29  A  MAN  OF  TO-DAY       -        -        .        . 


Robert  Buchanan 
Harold  Binoloss 
Curtis  Yorke 
Richard  Marsh 
Guy  Boothby 
William  Le  Queux 
Rita 

Bertram  Mitford 
Curtis  Yorke 
Harold  Bindloss 
Guy  Boothby 
William  Le  Queux 
Richard  Marsh 
Violet  Tweedale 
Fergus  Hume 
Harold  Bindloss 
Curtis  Yorke 
L.  T.  Meade 
Guy  Boothby 
Richard  Marsh 
Florence   Warden 
May  Crommelin 
Dorothea   Gerard 
Harold  Bindloss 
Curtis  Yorke 
Guy  Boothby 
Bertram    Mitford 
Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser 
Helen  Mathers 


JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John  Long's  New  and  Forthcoming  BooKs 

JOHN  LONG'S  7d.  NET   (CLOTH)  NOV EI^S— continued 

30  THE  PENNILESS  MILLIONAIRE David  C  Murray 

31  LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN Headon  Hill 

32  AN  INNOCENT  IMPOSTER Maxwell  Gray 

33  THE  GOLD  TRAIL Harold  Bindloss 

34  MOLLIE  DEVERILL Curtis  Yorke 

35  A  GLORIOUS  LIE  Dorothea  Gerard 

36  ALTON  OF  SOMASCO Harold  Bindloss 

37  IRRESPONSIBLE  KITTY Curtis  Yorke 

^8  OUR  ALTY -  M.  E.  Francis 

39  MEMORY  CORNER  Tom  Gallon 

40  THE  BARTENSTEIN  CASE  -        -        -----        J.  S.  Fletcher 

JOHN  LONG'S  1/-  NET  (CLOTH)  NOVELS 


The  Authors  in  this  Series  have  been  specially  selected.  The  volumes 
are  bound  in  Cloth,  Gold  backs,  with  artistic  Wrappers  in  Three  Colours. 
Fcap.  8vo.     320  pages. 


New  Volumes  for  1915 

LOVE  ON  SMOKY  RIVER       -        -        -  Theodore  G.   Roberts 

RANCHER  CARTARET    -        -         -         -  Harold  Bindloss 

OLIVE  KINSELLA Curtis  Yorke 

A  LEGACY  OF  THE  GRANITE  HILLS     -  Bertram  Mitford 

LEVITY  HICKS Tom  Gallon 

THE  CATTLE  BARON'S  DAUGHTER  Harold  Bindloss 

SUNRISE  VALLEY    -----  Marion  Hill 

LEFT  IN  CHARGE Victor  L.  Whitechurch 

THE  TOCSIN  {now  Jirsi  pudk'shed)       -        -  Alice  and  Claude  Askew 

Volumes  already  Published 

THE  LURE  OF  CROONING  WATER  -        -        -        -  Marion  Hill 

OFF  THE  MAIN  ROAD Victor  L.  Whitechurch 

THE  STORM-DOG Lilian  Arnold 

THE  REALIST E.  Temple  Thurston 

THE  GREAT  GAY  ROAD Tom  Gallon 

HIS  MASTER  PURPOSE Harold  Bindloss 

THE  MASK William  Le  Queux 

FOR  FAITH  AND  NAVARRE         -        -        -        -        -  May  Wynne 

KISSING  CUP  THE  SECOND Campbell  Rae-Brown 

A  JILT'S  JOURNAL Rita 

ADA  VERNHAM-ACTRESS Richard  Marsh 

SWEET  '*  DOLL  "  OF  H ADDON  HALL       -        -        -  J.  E.  Muddock 

THE  OLD  ALLEGIANCE Hubert  Wales 

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John  Long's  New  and    Forthcoming  BooKa 


JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  6(1.  (PAPER)  NOVELS 


The  new,  up-to-dale  Cover  DesiKns  by  leading  Artists,  printed 
in  Three  Colours  on  Art  Paper,  are  the  most  effective  that  have 
ever  adorned  a  Sixpenny  Series.  This,  combined  with  the 
established  popularity  of  the  authors,  will  ensure  for  JOHN 
LONG'S  6d.  (Paper)  Novels  first  place  in  the  public  esteem. 
Good  paper,  clear  type.      Thread  sewn.      Size  9  by  6  inches. 


New    Volumes  for   I<^15 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


ALIX  OF  THE  GLEN 

THE  CRIMSON  CRYPTOGRAM 

THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRLS 

AN  ILL  WIND 

THE  BURDEN  OF  HER  YOUTH 

WOMAN  THE  SPHINX 

THE  LOVELY  MRS.  PEMBERTON 

CURIOS 

FAIR  ROSALIND 

A  PASSING  FANCY 

A  BEAUTIFUL  REBEL 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PHYLLIS 


Curtis  Vorke 
Ficur.us  Hume 
Florence  Warden 
Mrs,   LovETT   Cameron 
L.  T.   Meade 
Fergus  Hume 
Florence  Warden 
Richard  Marsh 
J.   E.   Muddock 
Mrs.   LovETT  Cameron 
Ernest  Glanville 
Adeline  Sergeant 


Volumes  already  Published 


SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY   - 

THE  TURNPIKE  HOUSE 

MIDSUMMER  MADNESS 

MRS.  MUSGRAVE  AND  HER  HUSBAND 

THE  SIN  OF  HAGAR       ...        - 

DELPHINE     

TRAITOR  AND  TRUE 
THE  OTHER  MRS.  JACOBS - 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MOUNTENOY 
THE  WOOING  OF  MONICA 
THE  WORLD  MASTERS- 

HIS  ITALIAN  WIFE 

No.  3.  THE  SQUARE 
MISS  ARNOTT'S  MARRIAGE 
THE  THREE  DAYS'  TERROR 
THE  JUGGLER  AND  THE  SOUL 
THE  HARVEST  OF  LOVE 

BITTER  FRUIT 

BENEATH  THE  VEIL        ... 
THE  BRANGWYN  MYSTERY 
FUGITIVE  ANNE 
IN  SUMMER  SHADE         .... 

A  JILT'S  JOURNAL 

THE  SCARLET  SEAL        ...        - 


Florence  Warden 

Fergus  Hume 

Mrs.  LovETT  Cameron 

Richard  Marsh 

Helen  Mathers 

Curtis  Vorke 

John    Bloundelle-Burton 

Mrs.   Campuell  Praed 

John  Strange  Winter 

L.  T.  Meade 

George  Griffith 

Lucas  Cleeve 

Florence  Warden 

Richard  Marsh 

J.  S.   Fletcher 

Helen  Mathers 

C.  Ranger. Gull 

Mrs.  LovETT  Cameron 

Adeline  SERciEANT 

David  Christie  Murray 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 

Mary  E.  Mann 

Rita 

Dick  Donovan 
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John  Long's  Nevv^  and   Forthcoming  BooKs 

GENERAL   LITERATURE 

LIVED  THROUGH   BUT  NOT   FORGOTTEN.     By 

Barbe  Doukhovskoy  {nee  Princesse  Galitzine).  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  I2s.  6d.  net. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  the  daug"hter  of  the  Russian  Prince  GaHtzine  and 
the  wife  of  General  Doukhovskoy,  a  dig-nitary  of  the  hig-hest  rank,  who  among- 
other  offices  was  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  troops,  and  afterwards  Governor-General  of  Turkestan.  The  Princess 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa,  and  she  sets  down 
in  vivid  and  easy  style  her  impression  of  the  faces  and  places  which  came  within 
her  purview.  The  period  which  she  covers  is  a  varied  one,  and  includes  events 
so  far  apart  as  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  Coronation  of  the  present  Emperor 
Nicholas  II.     It  is  a  readable  and  fascinating-  book. 

THERMOPYLi^,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Philip  Francis 

Little.      Large  Crown  8vo.      Price  5s.  net. 

A    YORKSHIREMAN    ABROAD.      By  E.    J.   Smith. 

With  28  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.      Price  3s.  6d.  {Second  Edition. 

HOME   EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH  :    Five   Minutes' 

Care  to  the  Nerves.  The  Rational  System  of  Exercising  for  Health 
rather  than  mere  Strength.  By  Percival  G.  Masters,  B.A.  Cantab. 
With  32  Illustrations  and  Chart  of  the  Exercises.  Crown  Svo.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net.  A  System  of  Exercises  devised  to  promote  health,  and  not 
muscle  development  only.  It  particularly  aims  at  building  up  the  nervous 
system.  \_Third  and  Revised  Edition. 

ENGINEERING  AS  A  PROFESSION,     By  A.  P.  M. 

Fleming,  M.I.E.E.,  and  R.  W.  Bailey,  Wh.Sc.  Crown  Svo.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net.  {^Second  and  Revised  Edition. 

"  Gives  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  engineering  activity,  and  sets  forth  the  present 
facilities  for  oVjtaining  satisfactory  training  and  employment,  with  conditions  of  entry  to  the 
leading  engineering  institutions." — The  Times. 

GOLF    FOR    THE    LATE    BEGINNER.     By    Henry 

Hughes    (One    of    Them).       With    32    Illustrations  from    Photographs 

specially  taken  for  the  work.      Fcap.  Svo.      Price  is.  net. 

[  Third  and  Revised  Editio7i. 

Wo7-ld  of  Golf  izys  :  "Every  stroke  and  club  are  carefully  explained.  An  excellent 
shillingsworih." 

THE  BOY  IN  BUSINESS  :  How  to  Choose  a  Career 

and  Ensure  Success.  By  John  Finden  Lloyd.  Preface  by  F.  G.  L. 
Spain.  Crown  Svo.,  price  is.  net.  Dealing,  as  it  does,  with  every 
phase  in  the  career  of  the  Ofifice-worker,  it  should  prove  invaluable  to  the 
Boy  at  School,  Student,  Parent  or  Guardian,  Teacher  and  Employer. 

BUSH  SONGS  AND  OVERSEA  VOICES.     By  A. 

Safroni-Middleton.     Crown  Svo.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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John    Long's  New  and  Forthcoming  BooUs 


BOOKS    FOR  SPORTSMEN 


PHEASANTS  :    IN  COVERT  AND  AVIARY 

\W  Frank  Townknd  liAUioN,  M.K.CW.S.  With  4  inaj,Miificcnt 
C.'olourccl  IMiites  from  life,  and  numerous  other  Illuslnilioiis  from  I'h(jt(j- 
^riij)hs.     Crown  4to.      los.  6d.  net. 

ShootiM^  Times  says  :  "  May  fairly  become  recognised  as  a  STAN  DA  Is  I)  WORK." 

PONIES,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM 

By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  28  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.      Demy  8vo,      7.S.  6(1.  net. 

Pall  Mali  Gazette. —  "The  volume  can  be  recommended  for  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  man  who  has  a  care  for  a  horse.  The  iilustralions  are  informative,  and  have  been 
carefully  selected." 

TERRIERS  :  THEIR  POINTS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  40  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  on  Art  paper.     Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  gilt.     5s.  net. 

Standard. — "  A  thoroughly  practical  treatise,  that  tells  all  that  need  be  known  by  the 
owner  of  terriers,  whether  he  keeps  them  for  companionship,  sport  or  show.  All  the  leading 
kinds  are  portrayed,  and  the  illustrations  are  lavish." 

GUN  DOGS 

By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  46  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

Globe. — "  A  distinctly  useful  volume  which  every  sportsman  should  make  a  point  of 
obtaining,  for  the  value  of  the  advice  Mr.  Barton  gives  can  hardly  be  over-estimated." 

HOUNDS 

By  Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  37  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

Shooting  Times. — "Stands  alone  as  being  the  only  small  manual  exclusively  devoted 
to  hounds.  An  accurate  and  useful  book  within  the  grasp  of  every  sportsman  of  limited  means. 
The  author  writes  as  a  professional  expert,  which  lends  additional  value  to  his  observations." 


JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14,  Norris  St.,  Haymarket,  London 
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